PERON AND THE CHURCH 


> Argentine Dictator Shows His Colors 


(SEE PAGE 13) 


BY ROBERT X. YOUNG 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLESE 
John Shanagher LIBRARY 


One of Dublin’s Finest 


(SEE PICTURE STORY) 
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Those with especially heavy bur Beloved Mother Cabrini, the St 
dens have been comforted by modest, diminutive nun, 
meditating on the e ple of be established nmeorly 100 
loved Saint Rita. Her life story will schools, orphanages and 
warm the heort of every reader hospitals for the needy 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 


the LIVES Of SAINT 


Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 


VIVIDLY RETOLD AND ILLUSTRATED 


IN GLORIOUS 


book are 
lives of 
includ- 


ERE in one big 
the inspiring 
many beloved Saints, 
ing very likely your Patron 
Saint, retold in vivid stories 
and gloriously illustrated with 
dozens of full-color art mas- 
terpieces by the world’s great 
painters . . . Rembrandt, Doré, 
Raphael, Fra Angelico, efc. 


Dramatic Accounts Make You 
a Living Part of Their Lives! 
The 





very moment you open 

this book, you're swept into 
the glorious past. You join 
hands with our holy Saints and 
Martyrs, and share in their 
memorable experiences 

You trace the footsteps of 
St. Patrick through the Isle of 
Saints and Scholars. Go with 
him to the hills of Tara where 
many of the pagan ruler’s fa 
mily were converted by St. Pat- 
rick’s miracles 

You explore the catacombs 
of Rome with St Jerome 
studying inscriptions on the 
tombs of the early martyrs 

You sail across ch¢ »PP y seas 
with St. Augustine and bring 
Christianity to pagan England 


. Fold Coupon, 
Crease and 
Tear Off 





FULL COLORS! 





Pope Pius xu 
Urges ail to be Guided 
vie Lives of Saints 


Michael the Archangel 
bottles 
book 

fors in 


produced in radiant full color 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O. F.M. 








You see 
defiant 


the iron gates of a 
king’s castle miracu- 
lously open as St. Columba 
makes the Sign of the Cross. 

You join ger throngs in 
Padua, listening to St 
thony preach the love of 

You study actual testimony 
in trial of St. Joan of Are, 
Later you move your lips in 
silent prayer as she is infa- 
mously burned at the stake. 

You are there! Yes, you feel 
you are an eye-witness tO many 
experiences of God's holy 
Saints and Martyrs 


10 Days FREE Trial! 


Examine book 10 days 
FREE. If ¢ 100 delighted 


return it and pay nothing 





the 


Exelusive Feature! 
WRITINGS OF THE SAINTS 





° . Selected excerpts from writings 
% A 4 ® und letters of many Saints 
lo 2, 2,%%,% words of faith which have lived 
Te “Ny , 2 through the ages — are includ- 
“© 4 % ed in your book! Yes, the 
3s 7 Ps voices of our Saints may be 
C , “?, ® silent today but their 
+ tg a living words carry on, to 
b, "}, inspire us with courage 
% tS o8 and fortitude! 
4 2, % 
“3 ” ,* NOT SOLD THROUGH 
“9,” BOOK CLUBS OR 
“a CANVASSERS 
4 
‘4, ° 2. .: 
a “ry = ‘ae . 
. . 





Join Father Isaac Jogues and 
other brave Jesuit missionaries 
on their perilous journeys 
through the wilderness to spread 
Catholicism in the New World 


Sctan. Paintings in 
worth thousands of dol 
ore re 


the originals 








Imprimatur 
WH Francis Cardinol Speliman 
Archbishop of New York 








“LIVES OF SAINTS” with all §$ 
These Special Features for only 


95 


COMPLETE 








Send No Money—Pay $1 Monthly, If Delighted 


Imagine the Calendar of Saints and ap- 
pendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
day of the Church year. ..gives valuable in- 
formation about our best known Saints. 


Imagine. ..nearly 600 pages of vivid stor- 
ies with 48 full color art treasures and 
bound in genuine Artcraft which recreates a 
priceless rare 15th century binding! 


Imagine 24-Karat Gold page tops . 
specially manufactured Ivory-tinted paper to 
eliminate glare and eyestrain. ..the symbol 
of All Saints inlaid in gold on the cover... 
fascinating illustrations of Symbols used to 


identify many Saints. ..magnificent “church 
window” end papers showing great Saints 
in glorious full colors...and many other 


distinctive features. 


Mail Coupon TODAY! 
























Life of Saint 
Patrick glori. 
ous Apostle of ) 
Ireland, is dra. 
matically re. 
told in book, 





See Saint Pius in marvelous full-color paint- 
ing portraying miraculous cure of a nun 
after doctors had given up all hope for her. 

















With his eyes fixed on the crucifix, Saint 
Francis Xavier prays to God just before his 
decth on a desolate island off the Chine 
coast. Famous for his great missionary work 
in the Orient, St. Francis converted thou 
sonds of heathens to the Christian foith 

















St. John Bosco and St. Therese, shown above 
cre only two of the many Saints whose lives 
ore dramatically retold in the book. Also 
included ore St. Joseph, St. Christopher, St 
Anne, St. Catherine, and scores of others. 


Wins Wide. Acclaim 
from Press and Public 
"A handsome book, worthy 
the home bookshelf or for 
sentation as a gift of beauty 
—The Michigan Catholic 
“It is a pleasure to recommend 
it for general family reading.” 
—The Catholic Standard 
"It is just beautiful! 1 
magnificent boo 
—M.K , Maple Heights, Ohio 
"Excerpts pit Saints’ writings 
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INTRODUCING YOU TO 


AMERICA’S LEADING EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
















ac seeereroores 


Heres how to get this lovely Daily Missal — FREE! 


Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this 
page, clip, and mail it to us. Your free copy of 
The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass 
will be shipped to you promptly in considera- 
tion of your agreement as a member of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation to purchase at 
least four Foundation books a year. You have 
the right to cancel your membership any time 
after buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 


Here is a long-established Catholic book club 
which has thousands of satisfied members who 
testify to the quality of the books offered by the 
Foundation. Each month, from the finest Catholic 
books of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
select one title and describe it fully in the 
Forecast, the illustrated booklet sent to you in 
advance each month at no charge. This Forecast 
also supplies you with information about other 
Catholic books which you may choose instead of, 
or in addition to, the monthly selection. If you 
want the selection of the month, you do nothing 
and it comes to you automatically. If you do not 


want it, you send back the card (always pro- 
vided), specifying some other book or marking 
it simply “no book.’ 


REGULAR PUBLISHER’S EDITIONS 


All books are regular finest quality publisher’s 
editions and are sent on five days’ approval. 
You pay only for each book you decide to keep 

the regular publisher's price or less. (Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00 if ordered 
during the month of selection, even though the 
publisher's price may be higher). Some books 
are priced as low as $2.00. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 


After the purchase of each fourth book you will 


receive a FREE BOOK BIVIDEND, a _ worth- 
while Catholic title chosen from our regular 
lists. Alternate selections are also credited 


book dividends. 
ONLY THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 


We guarantee that each book we offer will be 
fit reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual re: ad- 
ing, or popular non-fiction of current interest, 
it will tangibly contribute to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. With your selections 
and free book dividends you will soon build up 
a splendid library of Catholic thought you'll 
read and reread, and be proud to own. 


toward these free 


The book clu. that brings you Catholic best-sellers 


LIFE IS 
WORTH 
LIVING 
SERIES Il 
By Fulton J. 
Sheen 


December, 1954 
Selection, $3.50 





400 N. Broadway 


March, 1955 


SANDALS 


Madden, O.C.D. 


November, 1954, 
Selection, $2.50 


LAST 
c7 CRESCENDO 


MEN IN 







By Richard By Owen Francis 


Dudley 


April, 1954, 
Selection, $3.75 


LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION 
Simulated limp leather cover; rounded 
corners; burnished red edges; five mar- 
ker ribbons; attractively boxed; superbly 
illustrated with full-color and black and 


white sketches by the well-known artist, 
J. Verlye. 


The New 
| MARIAN MISSAL 


for Daily Mass 





This exceptionally beautiful Daily Missal, 
prepared by the “prayerbook- 
priest,” Father Juergens, is YOURS just 
for joining America’s leading Catholic book 
club. Printed in large, 


famous 


readable type and 
arranged for easy following, this missal pro- 
vides complete Latin and English Masses 
for every day in the year, plus many special 
Masses too. A daily thought for meditation 
Addi- 


tional prayers and devotions make this 


appears at the end of each Mass. 


missal a complete prayer book as well. 





SESESSRSSRSSEERSSRSSESSSRSSESESSSSS 
. JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO - 
m1 GET YOUR MISSAL — FREE! 7 

a 
. THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S-3-55) @ 
g 400 North Broadway a 
g Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin é 
@ You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic : 
& Literary Foundation and send me, as my enrollment 5 
a gift, The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass. | 8 
® understand that | need buy only four Foundation a 
B books in each twelve-month period, and that a free B 
B book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase 2 
H of every fourth book. a 

a 
a mr. O & 
B mrs. ee F Da is ot oo eee A 
: Miss { 5 (Please print) a 

a 
. Address _.......... _ ff 
2 a 
ie a 
4 er Zone State. a 

a 
; : Age, if | 
4 Occupation. under 21 _f 

a 
: (Offer good only in the U. S., its Poss. and Can.) & 
Te TTT Tr hh 
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The Complete St. John’s Series 





ST. JOHN’S SUNDAY MISSAL 
3% x 5%—India Paper—587 Pages 
Printed in red and black throughout 
and line drawing illustrations 


Foreword by Rev. Henry G. Gebhard of N. Y. 
imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Mass for Sundays and Major Feasts, complete text for 
Holy Week, Nuptial Mass and Requiem Mass. Essential 
devotions including the Way of the Cross of St. Alphon- 
sus, Miraculous Medal Novena and Novena in Honor 
of Our Lady of Fatima. 





SCHOOL EDITION 


Round corner, red edge $ .70 
Cloth or $1.00 
Leather, gold edge . $2.70 
Morocco, gold edge . . ... =. =. $5.25 
Gift binding, Simulated Mother-of-Pearl . $5.00 


ST. JOHN’S DAILY PRAYERBOOK 

by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
So Complete — As a Bishop states: “I have never seen 
a more complete prayerbook in such handy form.” 
Ordinary of the Mass, Benediction, Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Way of the Cross, the Rosary, First 
Friday, Forty Hours, Confession, Communion, the 
Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, Patron Saints, 
Major Litanies, Our Lady of Fatima and Miraculous 
Medal Novenas. 





3'2 x 542—India Paper—543 Pages 
Selected Legible Type—Sturdy Bindings 


So Instructive—A brief statement of Christian Doctrine 
explaining the chief truths of Faith. The Sacraments in 
the Life of the Christian with Prayers relating to the 
Sacrament. 

So Liturgical — There are no prayers more beautiful 
than those found in the Liturgy of the Church. 

The Prayer for each Sunday and Major Feast as taken 
from the Mass of the day. Wherever there is a day 
assigned to a Saint there is a brief sketch of his life, 
some incentive to virtue and a prayer to ask his 
intercession. 





$e Devotional — Father 
Dougherty has arranged 
this new complete Prayer- 
book for the Catholic 
who wants his private de- 
votions to follow the 
public prayer of the 
Church. St. John’s Daily 
Prayerbook relates your 
devotions to the chief 
truths of your faith, to 
the Sacraments, to ‘the 
season of the Church Year, to the Saint of the Day. 

So Complete — So Instructive — So Liturgical — So Devo- 
tional — So Reasonable — a priest asks how can we offer 
this book at such low prices. 
Cite wccccees $1.75 
Imitation Leather . . $2.25 














AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


C. WILDERMANN CO., INC. 








ST. JOHN’S 
DAILY MISSAL 


3'2 x 6—India Paper—1471 Pages 
ORDINARY OF THE MASS — LATIN-ENGLISH 
Foreword by Rev. Ropert I. GANNON, S.J. 

The most important item about any Missal is the 

Liturgical arrangement. 
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The St. John’s Daily Missal is admittedly the best —so | cO 


easy to follow. 

Detailed instruction on How to use the Missal, with 
an explanation of the Vestments, Altar appointments 
and the Missal itself. 

Printed and published by skilled craftsmen who speciak 
ize in this field—beautiful, legible type, sturdy bindings, 
extra strong paper for the Ordinary of the Mass. A Daily 
Missal of highest quality in technical detail and the 
leader in Liturgical arrangement. 


Now, You, too, can have Your Missal 
At the Most Reasonable Cost 


Cloth-rededge- . . . ... $ 2.95 
Imitation Leather, goldedge . . . . 4.9 
Leather, gold edge . ...... 6.50 
Tan Leather, gold edge 7.50 
Morocco, gold edge . . . . 10.00 


All bindings individually boxed 





ST. JOHN’S MASS BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
by Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 
Entirely new text matter in verse for the First Com- 
munion age group. Twenty-five full page illustrations 
in color.. Ready in March. 


For Missals or Prayerbooks 
Select the St. John Editions 
Approved—highest quality at the best price 
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| LONG-PLAYING 3314 R. P.M. HIGH-FIDELITY | 


ll MASTERPIECES 


Do you think Father McDonnell would Complete to the last note! 
approve of my angel? (below) It is an 
original wood engraving I designed and 
cut. I have tried to capture the spirit of a 
powerful being. 


















ee cceeall 


MOZART 


Symphony No. 26 in E Flat, K. 184 
Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 


WALTER FERRO 


New York, N. Y. 



























































‘ Otto Ackermann, Conducting 
f 
BEETHOVEN 
Piano Sonata No. 24 in F Sharp, | 
i Opus 78 f } 
Grant Jobannesen, Pianist 
/\ we i BRAHMS 
ee ne wl — 4 The Academic Festival 
i nn sai " Utrecht Symphony, 
1 Paul Hupperts, Conducting 
———~ BERLIOZ 
The Roman Carnival 
NO STRINGS ATTACHED | Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
4 W alter Goehr, Conducting 
No obligation to buy any 
other records—now or later. VIVALDI 
Concerto in C for 
OW YOU can get a real start on a com- Two Trumpets and Orchestra 
The force of good is the force of plete record collection. You get ALL Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
: © : T . A H. Sevenstern and F, Hausdoerfer, 
love—gentle, mild, and = merciful, yet oh TEN masterpieces — complete to the last note Trumpeters, O. Ackermann, Cond. 
| so firm, just, and all conquering—that is —and pay NOTHING but the cost of postage. 
triumphant. I heartily disagree that this Of course, this sensational Free Offer bears WAGNER 
cannot be adequately depicted by femi- no relation to the value of the recordings. These Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
nine figures. . aatatee ' : : é ; Zurich Tonballe Orch., 
8 ten masterpieces would cost you many dollars Oita Achermams, Conducting 
NGLISH ’ fo present muscular angels, forceful in a at retail prices, in recordings of equal quality. 
SJ. physical, animal sense, is all the more de Why We Make This Amazing Offer BACH 
al is the tracting, for angels seem placed on a par We were FORCED to make this “give-away” Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
with the devils, and the battle becomes offer .. . for only by putting our recordings in your Alexander Schreiner at the Organ 
best — ] comparable to that between heavyweight hands can we convince you how extraordinary their of the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
boxers. tonal quality is. Performed by internationally-re- DUKAS 
sal, with Miss E. VANAsSI nowned orchestras, conductors, and soloists. Cus- ; 
vintments NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. tom-pressed on the purest vinyl plastic. Reproduced ———— —” 
with a fidelity of tone which encompasses the en- | Paul Hupperts, Conducting 
O speciak tire range of human hearing ...50 to 15,000 cycles! ff 
— : 
~~ Off Key? (contd., HOW CLUB OPERATES: As a trial member, you are MOUSSORGSKY 
je ally 7 See . ’ r recordings fr, 
and the | The article by Ruth Hume was very not obligated ever to buy any recordings from us. Night on Bald Mountain 
} ? ; at You do, however, have the right to try — free of Netherlands Philharmonic Orch., 
distasteful and doesn’t exhibit: the mark- Pie ae : ] ] . 
; charge — any of the Society’s monthly selections Walter Goebr, Conducting 
ings of a valiant woman in the least. She which interest you. You receive prior notice of these 
” is a self appointed critic who has chosen You pay nothing in advance. And you are not obli- CHOPIN 
sae the accomplishments of a fine young man gated to keep those you try +. even after you have Fantaisie-Impromptu, Opus 66 
pre to railroad her to top popularity... . played them and read the interesting music notes Robert Goldsand, Pianist 
; When Ruth can't find another victim which accompany each selection. You pay only for = 
6.50 ; ) pay only t 
7.50 and all her so-called ability is gone, Libe those which—afier having tried them—you decide Internationally Acclaimed! 
1000 } race will still be playing the piano. And you really want to own. And for these, you pay only i som ee ng is of such perfectior 
. : . ; rs ric ¢ - oO bring > lon 
thousands will still listen to him as long as the low member's price of $1.65 per long- playing living room" we sists into your 
he'll play ’ disc, embodying on the average about 40 minutes Amsterdam pounds, 
i . : of music by the great masters. A saving of about % “Excellent series of records” a 
Liberace has two Emmys for achievement —The Satu Re ; 
| : ‘ off the usual retail price! ew, New York 
in music. About two weeks ago he received Think how much beauty and se- 
another award, a plaque for his rendition renity these recordings will add t= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
of good music. [I don’t think these awards your life—at a trifling cost. Think I The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. Dept. 62-3 ] 
ay : . ac al advantage y il- 43 West 61st Street, New York 23 . 
are given out promiscuously. In the musi what a cultural advantage your chil ’ ’ 
\ = th id | ne ai nmin aed dren will gain by having great music I ALL 10 MASTERPIECES — FREE! I 
, «(Cal world, one has to really deserve them as an everyday inspiration. j I enclose 25¢ to help cover cost of postage. Please send me j 
f to get the How abo hat, Ruth H ? ALL 10 of the masterpieces listed above and enroll me as a 
gz lem. ow about that, uth ume: ° ~ sip tt 
Mail Coupon Now | trial member. Send me notice of future selections which I | 
somebody must be wrong. Wis Ghivinuals i + may try for 5 days without cost or obligation. For those 
REN . . S obviously cannot keep hand- { future 1.p. discs I decide to keep after I have tried them, I j 
CELIA BRAUN ing out such magnificent long-play- will pay only the special member's price of $1.65 enc, oe 
Boston, Mass. ing recordings indefinitely. Produc- 1 on a eee BN By a & mSremberakig a I 
st Com- tion capacity limits the membership j one sample package per family. | 
strations Pie stoN ee ie rolls; once filled, the offer has tc | 
: published at “UNION CITY. N. J, by the Pussionist Fathers, | be withdrawn. So avoid disappoinr I wame 
sae nt ‘Year, in adv Missions, inc.) Subscription price ment. Mail coupon with only 25¢ to | ii I 
$3.00 ‘a year.’ Foreign, $3.50 per year. Entered. as help cover postage — today! The Pa mer mremnet coorabestorsnsensveasontentseawvtrs , 
Second-Class AF ag September 20, 1921, at the Post Wacinal Abas . Sneieie. TF i 62-3 1 
Mice at Union City, N. sii under ‘the, Act of March usica A a erpsece society, Inc., City Ste 
7 ed for mailing at special rates of postage : ; | ae lh es Bs Pa 
provided for in Par, 4--See. 53%, Act of May 28, 1925 Dept. 62-3, 43 West 61st Street, I In Canada address: 686 Bathurst St.. Toronto i 
1. 34, No. 8. New York 23, N. Y. 2 4 
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Write for: 
Beautiful, new 
Free Catalogue 
showing entire 
Clarin line in- 
cluding unique 
new folding 
tablet arm 
chair. 








MULLER 


Specialists 
in 
Ecclesiastical Candles 


Our reputation for quality of 
product is again reflected in 
the intelligent, responsible 


service rendered by our representatives. 


MACK-MILLER 
CANDLE CO., INC., 1701 N. Salinas St., Syracuse 1, New York 


New York + Chicago + Boston - New Orleans 


Offers Churches A Real Boon— 
This Exclusive Double-Purpose 
Folding Kneeler Chair 


Many uses: As a pew extender for emergency 
crowds... in the Sanctuary... as regular 
seating for dinners—lectures—entertainments. 


The Clarin Kneeler Chair provides both 
seating and kneeling in one unit. Yet, 
since the built-in kneeler can be folded 
up into the frame, it can be used as an 
ordinary chair for seating only. Folds flat 
to 2” depth for fast, safe, non-wobbly 
stacking in minimum space. Choice of 
luxurious mohair or long-lived leatherette 
upholstery. Many beautiful color 
combinations in famous, long-lasting 
baked enamel finish. Supremely comfortable 
for both sitting and kneeling. 


Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 21, 
4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 








: I would never have finished suc 
trite reading to the end if 
me to believe she would say somethin, 

vd i] 


she had not Je 


original and constructive to back up the 


strength of the positive title. 

The simple answer is that Liberace jg 
meeting the current demand of Americans 
regardless of sex or age, for clean ente 


tainment. 


\s for “the female population,” we arg, 


no more a 


my stel y 


than is Liberace 


Women will always remain a mystery 
men, perhaps—just as men will always re} 


main a mystery 


MIpLAND, Tt 


As 


for 


XAS. 


poorly — written. 
Liberace’s lack of talent. 
any more talent 
Hume has as a 


be able to play 


Sioux Cry, 


to 


the 


as a 
writer, 


lowa. 


women, but for one 
of our own sex to find us mysterious, sim 
ply classes her where she belongs, a gal 
with a “copybook” mind. 


Lots ‘THompsoy 


article itself, it wal 
Mrs. 


Hume — criticize 
If he didn’t have 
musician than Mrs 
he wouldn't even 
“Lady of Spain.” 


VIRGINIA O'SHONESS) 


I think Liberace 
also a pleasing smile, not a grin. And per 
haps if there were more respect for mothers 
these days, there would be less crime. And 
lastly, Liberace can’t possibly remind me} 


never been 


| 


has talent—an 


| of my husband or vice versa, since I have 
married. 


One question: who is Ruth Hume? 
Si. Lovuts, Mo. 


Nuns in the Garden? 


C.L. 


Will you, too, help persuade the 


public that 


the 


women 


of the Religion 


Orders are really so puerile and so hope 


lessly cute? 


come? 


How 


( 


lose to the altar and 
the tabernacle will our Catholic Press allow | 
the jesting cartoonist and the caricaturist to 


Let us not confuse the stupid, irreverent, 
and imprudent jest with the rich and merry 
gladness of our 


Holy Mother the Church. 


SisteR Mary Extas, O. P. 


Curcaco, ILL. 


\fter 


accumulation 


I had 


of 


finished reading the 


hard-working verbs and 
adjectives, my “large-beaded rosary at (my) 
girdle resumed its perennial clacking,” my 
habit “sang the swish of serge.” 


Dear editor, no part of me is in shape 
to get back on the job tomorrow. 1 dont 
alive. But “as the 
moonlight fades up a lattice of light on 
the floor” I “join 


even want 


pose (my) f 


| SPRINGFIELD, 


to stay 


ace” 


(my) 


hands and com 


and I am barely able to 
breathe “‘Lord save us.” 


SISTER 


Maureen, O. P. 


Tue SIGN is a wonderful magazine. | 
would not miss reading every issue as Il 


comes along. 


But 


regret 


that you should 


publish such a tale as “The Nunnery Gal 


den.” It is the same type of flippant, ex | 


is 


In an effort 


to 


prove 


aggerated, highly improbable nonsense that] 
to be found in the cartoons Little wo 


that religious ate 


“human,” someone has gone much too fal | 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Edited by , 
REV. H. HOOVER, 5. O. Cist., Ph. D. 
HO MPSON imprimatur of His Eminence 
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The Ultraconservative Catholic 


HERE’S 
Catholics. 


been a lot of talk liberal 
We haven't heard much about ultra- 
conservative Catholics, although we think they 
are more numerous. We haven't sufficient space to 
describe the species but here are a few general 
characteristics. = 
The Catholic has great difh 
culty accepting labor unions. 


about 


ultraconservative 
He may not deny 
explicit Church doctrine that workingmen have 
a natural right to organize. His attitude is: “ 
are all right, but It’s the “but” that matters. 
He never finds a union without defects, so he never 
finds one that is acceptable. 


Unions 


lo him all unions are 
Red or pink or leftist or corrupt or gangster-ridden 
or predatory. If he applied the same rigid norms to 
other groups, he would have to reject every organ- 
ization functioning in this poor world of ours. 
The Catholic also has an 
allergy to anything that smacks of international 
co-operation. In fact, the word 
in itself derogatory. He can 


ultraconservative 


international is 
\ understand charity 
between individuals, but not between nations. He 
is often generous in aiding the weak, the needy, the 
orphan, the homeless. But let Uncle Sam do the 
same thing on an international scale and he imme- 
diately cries out in alarm. He is suspicious of all 
moves to lessen restrictions on immigration so that 
some of Europe’s pitiful escapees, refugees, and 
expellees can be admitted to this country. Without 
realizing it, his attitude is expressed in the cynical 
question of the first fratricié@: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

The Catholic 
international organization in the religious sphere, 
but he just can’t accept an international organiza 
tion in the secular sphere. Few would be so silly 
as to deny the defects and weaknesses of the U.N. 
as it is now organized and functions. But that it 
should be and its buildings closed is 
\t least the U.N. is a step in 
It is accepted as such by the 
Holy Father, to whom our ultraconservative friends 


ultraconservative belongs to an 


disbanded 
quite another thing. 
the right direction. 


could listen to their great advantage. 

within the U.N. that almost 
gives the ultraconservative a stroke is Unesco. Like 
its parent organization, Unesco has defects, but it’s 
good enough to secure the co-operation of the Holy 


The organization 


Father. The Pope has shown his good will by 
sending a permanent observer to Unesco. 

The ultraconservative Catholic has something in 
common with Hitler, and Peron. In 
this, he is usually the wealthy, employer type. He 


thinks ecclesiastics should be confined to the sacristy 


Mussolini, 


and to mouthing general religious principles with- 
out applying them to the hard realities of daily 
economic life. ‘Vo this type, Westbrook Pegler is a 
minor deity, although his knowledge of Catholic 
social teaching just about equals a Hottentot’s. In 
a recent effusion, Pegler declared with ultrapontifi- 
cal certainty: “The right-to-work or open-shop issue 
is a political problem within the authority of the 
States. Any religious counsel, whether of the Vati- 
can or any council of 
advisory.” 

There are a lot ol 
who with 


ministers or rabbis is only 
Catholics 
in spite of the forceful 
denunciations of these laws by some of ow bishops. 


ultraconservative 


agree Pegler 


Such laws involve a moral issue, a question of 
justice. They are in a sphere in which the Church 
has a right to teach. Pope Pius XI made this 


principle clear in his Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno: “The deposit of truth that God committed 
to us and the grave duty of disseminating and 
interpreting the whole moral law, and of urging 
it in season and out of season, bring under and 
subject to our supreme jurisdiction not only the 
social order but economic activities themselves.” 
HE explanation of — the 


Catholic lies in_ his 


ultraconservative 
ignorance. He is” un- 

acquainted with Catholic social teaching. He 
has no knowledge of the great documents in which 
recent popes have given us their divinely author- 
ized guidance to help us solve the problems that 
we face today. 

As a beginning we would like to prescribe for 
the ultraconservative Catholic a daily reading ol 
papal declarations in place of his favorite right- 
wing columnist. 
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EDITORIALS IN 


. begins to look as if the arming of Western Germany 


is a more effective defense move than anybody had 
figured it. We are judging by the sustained voltage ol 
the Soviet reaction to the Paris 


This 
diplomatic 


ome ' rated 
\greement. exaggerated 


Much Woe 
In Moscow 


display ol emotion 


came as a whacking surprise. 


There was something out of 


focus or out of proportion in it. As if somebody had _ set 
i mousetrap in the pantry and unaccountably caught a full 
grown elephant. 

that Russia would the 
rearming of Germany. But no one expected Malenkoy to sob 
md wring his hands. No one expected him to threaten 
britain withdrawal of the 


ulous protection, thus leaving them naked to 


ft was to be expected Oppose 


and France with a Soviet’s sed- 


American 


wweression,. 


This highly entertaining hysteria on the part of the 
Soviet indicates that there is an element in German rearma- 
ment which has been overlooked here but not in’ Russia. 


Phis diplomatic irritant is the German psychology about 


var—a psychology which has painted Europe with the blood 
of neighbors in times past, but which can effect a delightful 
atonement by enforcing peace now. 

The Western the United 
been overly military 
when provocation has been as infuriating 
make it. Our self-imposed reverence for the 
protected Red sanctuary beyond the Yalu is an instance of 


nations—notably States—have 


timid in using their resources, even 


tactics could 


what is meant here. 
We lost a war because we were afraid that if we really 


This is the proposed Pope Pius XII Memorial Library to be 
built at St. Louis University, The library will house some 
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PICTURES 


as guttersnipe 


AND IN PRINT 


tried to win it, Russia might step in. The Soviet has always 


been able to count on such eventual retreating and com 
promising, the sudden, brave snatch for our side arms and 
then the palsied reluctance to use them. 

In a rearmed Germany, however, it will encounter an 


entirely different spirit. It will be confronting a nation 
which, in the past, has been not only not reluctant to fight, 
No 


able to win victories by the blufing which wins fire-houss 


poker. 


but entirely too trigger-happy. longer will Russia be 


It will have to fight for its victories, or it will just 
have to stamp its feet childishly and bawl. 


That is exactly what it has begun to do. Germany is not 
yet armed. But already Soviet diplomats are cutting a sow 
face and screaming in anger and dismay. 

It is a wonderful sight. Its meaning is so clear that it 
pains the eye. It means: At all costs, Germany must be 
armed. And as soon as possible. 

ITH apologies, we feel we must introduce a somber 
note into the cheering over the President’s “strong 
stand” on Formosa. Unofficially, it continues to be 


ultimate 
“stand” on Formosa will be this: 


reported — that oul 
Another Victory 


a cease fire between Chiang and 
for Chou’s China? 


the mainland Reds and a 
in the U.N. for each of them. 
This cease fire would force Chiang to give up any idea 
of invading the mainland. Refusal on his part would cost 
him our support. 


seat 


If the report is correct, our thought of it is this: We 
have just lost another war. And we have lost it more dis- 


600,000 microfilmed Vatican manuscripts, much of it mate- 
rial never before available to scholars in the United States 


United Press 











Tenseness of the Formosa situation is reflected in the face 
of President Eisenhower during recent press conference on 





Wide World 


Young Juan Carlos, son of the pretender to the Spanish 
throne, returned to Spain amid cheers from monarchists. 
There’s talk he may become king when he reaches maturity. 


gracefully than we lost the Korean War. We lost it without 
firing a shot. 

Formosa, 
yes. But, much more, they want to immobilize Chiang’s big 
army and wipe out any 


Here is why: The Chinese Communists want 


possible interference with their 
Communization of the Chinese people. Up to the present, 
they have had to sweat to keep their grip on the mainland. 
They have had to blanket the Fukien coast with men under 
arms. But if President Chiang under 
wraps, they will be able to terminate this expensive annoy- 


Eisenhower puts 
ance and use these troops somewhere else. 

Notice what this would do to the people of Sovietized 
China. Take the case of a representative citizen, say a 
teacher from the eastern port of Because his 
political blood-count is rated ideologically anaemic, he is 
severed from his home and family, loaded into a truck, and 
set down in a labor camp half-way across Asia in Sinkiang. 
There he is put to work leveling grades with a pick ax and 


Hangchow. 


10 











Far East crisis. The West has shown willingness to negoti- s 
ate from a position of strength, but the Red Chinese have P 
hand-hauling gravel for the military roads of the new China) 
While his present masters continue in power, he will have hil 
no choice of occupation, no contact with his family, no hope I 
of returning east and coupling on to his old social roots. 7 
a 
OW, whose side are we on? His side and that of a half) $° 
billion of his badgered countrymen? Or the side of th 

the little bunch of ideological hooligans who snatched 
him from home and made him) “ 
: an unpaid employee of the Peo- th 
elenialicm ple’s Republic? A cease fire solu am 
Withest Cotenies tion would put us on their side la 

Given the choice of offering the 
oppressed Chinese a message of hope or offering thei : 
oppressors an insurance policy, we would have settled for rs 
the insurance policy. : 
In such an attitude, there is all the leprous unpleasant * 
ness of colonialism, without, however, the actual involve} pt 
ment of colonies. There is an implied contempt of an allie th 

race as an inferior race, unworthy of equal consideratiot 
with ourselves. a 
We would be accepting a temporary analgesic for our cur o 
rent headache in exchange for our certification of the en- ™ 
slavement of China. As of now, the Chinese are only slop: ° 
pily bound with wrapping twine and have some chance of . 
pulling loose under the uncertainty of continued economi | 
and military jostling. So we are undertaking to make their ™ 


misfortune stick. We are going to do a real riveting job on / 
their shackles so that their guards can be free to round up 
another herd of Asiatics and man a new stockade. And our 
reward for this kind service? “Peaceful coexistence.” ‘ 

That is how we see the cease fire which is being talked) ¢ 
about. It might relieve us for a few months. It might. It} ¢ 
would certainly set back the emancipation of China for | 
many years. 


th 
IGHT-to-work laws are very much in the news these . 
days. Bills proposing such laws are before a number o! aU 
state legislatures. A national committee has been formed)“ 
to promote this type of legisl« 
. ‘ : ul 

tion. On the other side of the 
e Right : ; le 
aa w “1 fence, labor unions are devoting § : 
o or , . . ee | 
major efforts to fight this threat) ” 
. ° ‘ C1 

to union security. In some areas, 
3 W 


the Catholic Church has been very much in the picture. In 
Louisiana, for example, the ethics and theology of the prob- 
lem were openly debated in the public press. Church author 
ities in Missouri strongly opposed the legislation mr 
Father William Kelley, O.M.I., spared no words in cot i 
cdemning these measures as immoral. 

Behind all this controversy, certain facts are clear. a 
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1egoti- so far shown only intransigeance. The question of war or 
> have peace hangs in very delicate balance. Which will it be? 

“Srature mats 
> China| the present writing, seventeen states have laws which pro- Wide World 
ill haye) hibit the union shop and related forms of union sec urity While Formosa sizzles, new trouble brews over disputed 
no hope They can do this as a result of a most unusual type of legis- borders between Red China and India, Burma, ~_ — 
oots. lation found in the Taft-Hartley Act. Here the Congress tan. Will this be cause of U.S.’s next Far Eastern headache? 


allowed to the states joint jurisdiction with the federal 
government, provided that state laws were more restrictive 
than the federal law. 


yf a half 
side of 


natched Most of the states using this special constitutional device 


ide him 2¢ in the less industrialized areas of the country, namely 
he Peo.) the South and Southwest. No large industrial state has a 
re solu) Mght-to-work law. In other words, where unions are strong, 
eir side laws of this nature have little chance to pass. 

ring. the It is likewise conceded that the moving forces behind 
© ther tes laws are business firms, employer groups, and their 
a for allies. While advocates stress their defense of worker rights, 


lew if any workers have shown any public interest in these 
Jeasant, Tights. Candor would favor a more honest labeling of the 
involve-y product. These are bills to curb unions by denying them 
the security of the union shop. 





in alier : 
eeatin Although public statements by proponents make much 
of the American tradition of freedom, workers’ rights, and 
ee states’ rights, there is little serious effort to conceal the real 
in ioe motivation of the movement. Many local promoters openly 
ly slop state that a docile labor force, not given to strikes or juris- 
aia dictional disputes, will attract business firms to a state or 
fea community. 
( ) 
ke their 
iob on & HE fact that these laws are deceptively labeled is not, in 
y - . ° Religious News 
und up itself, a conclusive argument against them. Most pressure 
: . . : : . Sister Agatha, director of cancer research at Immaculata 
Kind our groups tend to identify their desires with the public 4 5 ee ; bs — 
aN B a ag hg ee College in Philadelphia, operates a lab machine. Nuns 
; interest. Dut at least it Is heip- at school have received five Runyon Cancer Fund grants 
> talked p ful to clear away the = smoke- 
> talk Good Relations: ; Pas ; 
ight. It ‘ screen of propaganda and exam- established restrictions which they may or may not like. 
~ . ( rn | a 
f 700d Business j , 5 ; ; : d 
ina for | ine the issue as it really is. Are Public workers face security checks and loyalty oaths. 
' there sound arguments for fur- Most workers are blanketed into old-age security and un- 
} ther curbs on the labor movement, in addition to those of the employment insurance. Bar associations and medical so- 
vs these laft-Hartley Act? There may be, but they have not been cieties police their professions. Employers impose rules about 
mber of) ‘{urnished in the current controversy. Those we have read safety, smoking, hygiene, and performance. ‘They may in- 
formed @@ quite weak, sist that workers buy company products. 
legisla- For example, it is assumed that the union shop forces In a word, our rights are circumscribed by duties imposed 
5 . ° na pia " ¥ 2 
of the) thousands of reluctant workers into unions. The Taft-Hart- for the general good of the plant, the community, or the 
levoting § ley Act worked under that assumption and forced a secret nation. If union security promotes good labor relations, it 
s threat§ ballot, federally supervised, before a union could ask an can be a legitimate condition of employment. 
1e areas,| “Mployer for union security. The results of such ballots Experience indicates that labor relations are usually better 
ure. In| Were so overwhelmingly in favor that Senator Taft agreed when the union does not need to wage a constant struggle to 
1e_ prob- to delete this provision from his law. exist. Employers are treated more reasonably, discipline is 
author: | But what about the “rights” of the infinitesimal minority better, and there are fewer strikes. Such, at least, were the 
there who may not want to join a union? Must they abandon their conclusions of the National Planning Association study. 
in con principles in order to obtain a job? These questions are On this basis, we think that employers are short-sighted in 
loaded, and more than a little naive. Actually very few per- promoting legislation which will only boomerang upon 
ear At | sons today can obtain a job without submitting to certain them. 
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Views in Brief 


The Christian Family. In this age of crisis, Christian 
family living is challenged by society. The challenge is the 
threat that society may swallow up the family, may absorb 
it in highly complex mechanistic organizations, may stimu- 
late its break-up by setting up atomistic stresses within it. 
But the family, in turn, has a challenge to present to 
Family life is, or should be, characterized by co- 
operation, a sense of community—in a word, Love. As nature 


society. 


abhors a vacuum, family life abhors mediocrity. The only 
thing it can long tolerate is love. And it is precisely this 
lesson that society must still learn if it is not to follow 
the path to self-destruction. Society and the family are at 
war. Only a victory for love that will end in giving mean- 
ing to society as a great human family can restore to society 


the things that are for its peace. 


Mae is Back. General Douglas MacArthur made good on 
his promise not to fade away by making a return ap pear- 
ance on the national scene with a dazzling speech the nation 
cannot afford to forget. MacArthur is a military man, but 
he made his return as a man of peace. He has been 
accoladed as a realist in dealing with the Red threat in 
Asia, but he made his big splash with an appeal for idealism. 
His solution to the world’s ills: complete disarmament, 
except for an international police force, and the outlawing 
all sides can profit by 
peace, all must lose by war. But other proponents of dis- 


of war. His argument was realistic: 


armament will take exception to one aspect of his prophetic 
appeal—the belief that world disarmament can come without 
strict guarantees of freedom of inspection throughout every 
country. Here, MacArthur ceased to be either realistic or 
even idealistic. Only freedom nation’s 
arsenal can provide that atmosphere of mutual trust without 
which disarmament—and peace—is impossible. 


to inspect every 





Harris & Ewing 


Equal job opportunities for workers under Federal 
contracts were announced by Vice President Nixon 
and Sec’y Mitchell, Announcement is a step forward 








Atlantic Union—Now? Senator Kefauver of — 
is going ahead with plans to introduce a_ resolution tay 
would call upon the President to invite delegates from alj 
interested western democracies to a convention whose job 
would be the exploration of possibilities for tighter eco. 
nomic, political, and military co-operation among _ the 
nations of the West. The eventual goal the resolution h 

in mind is Clarence Streit’s famous plan for Atlantic Union, 
a federal organization of Western states. Somewhat more 
realistic than the world federalist approach, Streit’s con-| 
ception envisaged an extension of the federal system devel. 
oped in the United States to all the free nations of the 
West. There is nothing the West needs more than closer} 
unity. A convention to explore the way to that unity 
deserves the support of thoughtful Americans. 


~~ eer 


Cheers. Recent reports from Viet-Nam of Premier Ng 
Dinh Diem’s steady rise in popularity are encouraging. The} 
Viet-Namese shout, “Cheers for Premier Diem!”, is also if 
call for us to have confidence in these people. Should we 
accept the false impression that the Communists are sweep. 
ing to victory there, we might easily close another door in 
the face of a people suffering for their freedom. } 
Bias. -:ven aside from moral considerations, we cannott 
afford the destructive force of prejudice in labor. Secretary] 
Mitchell has wisely urged the elimination of job discrimina 
tion based on age, handicaps, or racial and religious prejuf 
dice. Said the Secretary: “Discrimination in our society has} 
caused more waste of able and willing manpower than any} 
other factor. It has condemned many men and women to 
lives of ignoble poverty, and in some cases, economic use-| 
lessness.””. Expediency can never overrule the obligation wel 
have to be just; success can never erase the responsibility 
we have both to: the individuals we harm and to the society 
in which we live. 


Religious News Photos 
Father McGinley of Fordham thanks General Motors 
official for help to university. GM does not discrimin- 
ate against Catholic colleges in giving financial aid 


Father James Gillis, C.S.P., retired as columnist for 
47 diocesan weeklies. The best controversialist in the 
Catholic press, Father Gillis will be sorely missed 
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Juan Domingo Perén: For the ungrateful clergy—charges and effigies; for the people—Peronismo and baubles 


Argentine Dictator Juan Peroén’s anti-Church campaign is 
eS eS 


as evil as the persecution of the Church in many 


NTL. 


Peron 


\rgentina’s dictator Juan 


began his recent all-out 
attack upon the Catholic Church, 
few Argentine Catholics 


lent much credence to the prophecy 


would have 


attributed to the saintly Italian’ priest, 
Padre Orione. 


“LT see.” said the humble Italian cleric, 
“a thin line of blood stretching from 
Buenos Aires to Cordoba (500° miles 


distant) and Cardinal Copello will live 
to witness his priests burned in the 
kindled 


own churches.” 


fires from the pews of their 

If only yesterday it would have been 
considered an understatement to call 
such a prophecy far-fetched, today the 
attitude ol the 


Catholic has 


average Argentine 


undergone a dramatic 
True, the 
flowing, but priests have been jailed and 
laws have been passed that fly in’ the 


change. blood is not yet 


March, 1955 


lace of all Catholic 
velopments which not long ago would 


unthinkable. 
has invaded the Church’s right 


tear hing both de- 


have been almost Peron 


to sale- 
guard public morality; it won't be long 


before he invades the sacristy as well. 


But these recent developments did 


not come altogether unexpectedly. 
Shortly before leaving Buenos Aires to 


return to the States, I had a long chat 
with one of Argentina’s leading bishops. 
He assured me that most of the clergy 
and bishops had seen an eventual open 
break 


coming for 


between Perén and the Church 
a long time. 
that “the 


took us by sur- 


However, he did admit 
suddenness of the blast 
prise. We expected Peron to keep on 
nibbling away according to plan for 
some time. Something forced his hand 
ahead of time. However, sooner or late1 


it was bound to come.” 


taking on proportions 


Communist-run countries 


How the big break in what was an 
uneasy friendship between Peron and 
the Church came about is a long but 
intriguing and harrowing story. It is the 


story of the rise to power of a decadent 
modern dictator, and it is the story ol 


the Church’s attempts to make the best 


of what it knows to be a_ bad situa 
tion. 
When the military coup of June 4. 


i943 swept the corrupt Castillo govern 
ment from power in Argentina, nobody 
shed a tear, except, perhaps, the ousted 


politicians. 


Gradually, one figure emerged to 
dominate the military junta. He was a 
comparatively obscure Army colonel, 
one Juan Domingo Perén, whose ris¢ 
to the position of absolute dictator is 
now a well-known story. After making 


a name for himself in the Secretariat 


of Social Welfare, Perén set his eye on 
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(shirtless ones), “to hang the idle advice of their pastors, and in spite of 





rich.” the lavish prizes Perén offered for at- ‘a hi 
Peronismo, the “national doctrine,” tendance, the crowds of youngsters at } a 
was forced down everybody's throats, the U.E.S. rapidly dwindled. ene 
even the children’s. The Argentine child The Church, however, made no pub- ews 
learned to read from Perén-approved — lic statements and warned priests to be of \ 
text books: “Yo amo a Peron. Yo amo careful. By now she was fully aware ey 
a Evita.” (1 love Peron. I love Evita.) that she was dealing with a very danger- P viv 
These and similar typically Com- ous man in Juan Domingo Peron. | Hous 
munist stocks-in-trade were used lavishly ' 2, 
by Juan and Evita, while the dictator P to now, Perén, thinking it to his was t 
kept the masses suitably entertained so U advantage, had never missed an infilt 
they would have litthe time to think. —Gpportunity to prove how well disposed of al 
But it was in his program to make he was toward the Church. But the a r0 
little Peronistas out of the nation’s Bishops were skeptical. hour: 
youth that Peron first met the full power Then, carly last September, the dic- | work 
of the Church head-on. The program — tator fired his first public shot. In rather § was 
Was not progressing according to plan, violent terms, he denounced what he save 
a fact which Perén found annoying. called “clerical infiltration” of the labor dicta 
He founded the Union de Estudiantes unions. Priests were warned to get out told 
Secundarios (Union of Secondary Stu and stay out. “Religion,” he yelled in spect 
Sainel Pease —# dents), known as the U.E.S., to distract’ =a screaming speech, “has no place in Bu 
Cardinal Caggiano: Still waiting for youngsters from religious concerns by the labor movement.” mere 
evidence’ for unsupportable charges sports and entertainment, a tactic which On September 9, it became clear that rat 
had earlier been developed to nea en oanti-Church campaign) was under- of tu 
perfection by another dictator with his way. A bill) was) presented to the term 
the presidential elections of February, Hitler Youth. Chamber of Deputies according equal prun 
1946. Realizing the advantages of rights to all children, legitimate and He 
Catholic support, he turned hopefully N the grounds of the presidential illegitimate. The offspring of adulterous ing | 
to the Church for backing. But the () villa in Olivos, he had lavish in unions, of incest, and of simple forni- Arch 
Church looked the other way. She likes © stallations built where bobby-soxers ol cation would be treated the same. as Fe. 
to know her men. the U.E.S. could enjoy themselves to lawful heirs before the law and en- doba 
gut Perdn was an ardent suitor. their hearts’ content. The President titled to an equal portion of | their La 
Demagogically, he dangled an_ irresist personally spent an unusual amount of parents’ wealth. This wa to sharp pric: 
ible piece of bait before her eyes. time training the girls to be athletes. break with the traditional Roman Law {| Cath 
He promised to restore religious in- Phe local press gave prominent display of Latin countries and considered by mau 
struction in the schools from which it almost daily to photographs of Perén — the Church a body blow to the integrity \ 
had been banned for sixty years. The showing young girls how to ride a motor- — of the family. 
other political parties, unfortunately, cycle. But Perén carried things just a Cardinals Copello and = Caggiano p 
had absolutely nothing to offer. Perén _ bit too farand the tongues began to wag.  ealled on Perén. They found him, as doct 
won in a canter. Thinking Argentines fumed. This, usual, oozing personality and good Tha 
The courtship over and the victory they were convinced, was a deliberate — will. Hypocritically, he had = the two tiles 
won, Perén quickly began to reveal his attempt by the President to rob the Cardinals appointed to the committee thin: 
true self. \rgentine young woman ol her modesty, that was studying the bill. But the bill lore: 
Class hatred of a kind never before a matter of no little consequence, es was passed just the same, though in § the 
known in Argentina became a key pecially in a Latin country. Shocking — slightly modified form. be 
weapon in the Peronista propaganda _ stories, confirmed in many instances by With this rebuke to the Church } A 
battery. “Keep plenty of baling wire the girls themselves, were spreading. carried, the official press launched a ar 
handy,” he instructed his descamisados Worried parents cautiously sought the fearful) smear campaign against men 
Unite 
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< , x E bs European 
Evita Peron: For the children, Peronista books reading: “Yo Since her death, shrines to the late wife of Perén have : 
amo a Peroén. Yo amo a Evita.” (I love Perén. I love Evita.) replaced shrines to the Blessed Mother on street corners 
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ave 
ers 


in high places who were Catholics first 
) and Peronistas second. “Stooges of the 


priests!”” cried the papers. Governor 
 Lucini of Cérdoba, an intimate friend 
of Archbishop) Lafitte, was dubbed el 
monaguillo—the altaya Mrs. Sosa 
Vivas was deposed from her seat in the 
House ol Deputies. 

sy November 10, decided it 
was time to rehash his charges of clerical 


boy. 


Peron 


infiltration. He called a special meeting 
of all the provincial governors, It was 
affair that lasted 
have it from a man 
worked with Perén for years, and who 
that all the 
save one, voiced disagreement with the 
They 


a rowdy for twelve 


hours. I who has 


was) present, governors, 


dictator. had no problem, they 
told him, with the clergy in their re- 
spective provinces. 

But Perén was not to be placated by 


mere tacts. The meeting over, he made 


I a radio address to the people. The tone 
ol the speech was so violent and the 
terms employed so vulgar that it) was 
pruned before release to the press. 

| He accused three bishops of oppos- 


ing his “national doctrine,” Peronismo: 
Archbishop) Nicolis Fasolino of Santa 
Fe, Archbishop Fermin Lafitte of Cor- 
doba, and Bishop Ferreyra Reinalé ol 
La Rioja, along with several leading 
priests whom he 
Catholic Action 
mauling. 


named. Argentine 


also came in for a 


EFRON gave his listeners clear warn- 
Pine that he would 

doctrine that with Peronismo. 
That Peronistas could be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, 


tolerate no 
clashed 
Catholics or Protestants, or any- 
they liked, but first and 
foremost they had to be Peronistas. But 
the Peronista leaders, he yelled, could 
be only Peronistas, and nothing else. 
As for the priests. 
ae | 


thing else 


shouted, 
the Church doesn’t take meas- 


Peron 


United Press 


/ | es 
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ures against these rambunctious clerics 
(with deepest scorn), I will! .. . I have 
nothing against Christ... . I 
ligion to the people. 
trying to protect 


gave re- 
I am only 


the 2,000-year-old 


doctrine of Christ against these bad 
priests.” 
\gain, Perén received a_ visit from 


the bishops. They demanded proof of 
his charges. Perén had his unctious 
but, he admitted, he had no 
He the heads of his 
various organizations. They had neither 
prool nor oozing personality. You will 
get the proof later, Per6én promised his 
Cpiscopal All the 
that heart-melting smile never 
dictator’s 


manner, 


prool. called in 


visitors assuringly. 
while, 

left the 
But 


face for a moment. 
the bishops are still waiting for 
proof of his charges. 

If evidence was 


not forthcoming, 


arrests were, As soon as the Bishops had 


left, orders went out for the arrest of 
Father Eladio Bordager, spiritual ad- 
viser to the lteneo Universitario 


Cathélico de Cordoba; of Father Olmos, 


pastor at Salsacate; of Father Perez, 
pastor at Dean Funes; of Father, Mon- 
tero of S. Andrés de Giles, and several 
others. 


Still the bishops could not afford to 
make rash Once more they 
cautioned the clergy and faithful to give 
the dictator no excuse for more violent 
measures. The leaders of the Argentine 
Church well know that Perén could 
send up in smoke every school, convent, 
and church in 
ter of hours. 

Meanwhile, simultaneous Missions 
were being preached in all of the 118 
parishes in the city of Buenos Aires, 
celebrating the Marian Year. Spies filled 
the churches. Sermons were taken down 
in shorthand, Priests were asked whether 
they 


moves, 


Argentina within a mat- 


recognized the Argentine Consti- 


tution and how could they be loyal to 


For the 
in motorcycling from Dictator Peron 


ROBERT X. YOUNG is a correspondent who 
has had years of experience reporting Argen- 
tine affairs. 





Peron if they owed allegiance to the 
Pope of Rome. 
Sunday, November 21, was the last 


day for all these missions. During the 
o'clock Mass at the 
Buenos Aires parish of S. Rosa, a woman 


eleven fashionable 


started screaming: “Viva Perdn! Viva 
Perén!"”” The pastor, Father Carboni, 
for whom the Peronistas have been 


gunning, tried to restore order. 


N hour later, police arrived. Fa- 
Pica tanes was arrested and taken 
to the Villa Devoto jail and sentenced to 
thirty days for “disturbing the peace.” 


By Thursday November 25, Perdn’s 
anti-clerical and anti-Church campaign 
was in full swing. All party members 
were ordered to attend a mammoth rally 
sponsored by the General Confederation 
(C.G.T.) in the stadium of 
Luna Park which holds 20,000 people. 


That filled 


ot Labor 


the stadium 


Wasn't was no 
fault of Peron’s. For the attendance ol 
party members was checked carefully 


against the party lists, | learned from 
a police official, and the Ministry of 


Transport provided “free” transporta- 


tion for everybody. 


sit 


atti 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
i 
. 
*. 
* 
* 





European 
The Leader: Peronista leaders must 
be Peronistas and nothing else 


U.E.S., 


personal instruction 
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Among those who did not attend were 
one of the 


thirty-nine from 
government ministries. The ministry in 
question employs forty lawyers. All were 
ordered to 
Luna Park; 


the thirty-nine 


lawyers 


put in an 
only 


appearance at 
Most of 
are 


did sO. 
did 


resting quietly in jail. 


one 


who not now 
The screaming mob at Luna Park was 
in the mood for some priest hunting. 


Banners shouted in bold capital letters: 


“Peron, Yes! Priests, No.!"; ‘We. de- 
mand separation of Church and State!”; 
“We want a divorce law!"; “Priests, get 
back to your churches!”; “Away with 


religious instruction!” 
The last speaker was the great man 


himself. He accused the Church and 
clergy of base ingratitude, after all 
he had done for them. The tone was 


that of an aggrieved father: 

“For years I have been receiving com- 
plaints about the activities 
of certain clerics. Periodicals are pub- 


subversive 


lishing doctrines contrary to the national 
doctrine and this was aggravated by a 
constant attempt to infiltrate both State 
and Peoples’ organizations.” 


E then went on to say he had con- 
sidered no action necessary until 
some three months when the 


Peoples’ Organizations and the Student 
\ssociations complained to him about 


‘ 
ago, 


the activities of certain clerics who were 
founding Catholic 
workers within the ranks of the General 
Confederation of Labor, while there had 
suddenly sprung up Catholic 
sional Men, Catholic  Industrialists, 
Catholic Farmers, Catholic Stockmen, 
Catholic Doctors and Lawyers, Catholic 
Students, and organizations such as 
Argentine Catholic Action. (This last 
already has celebrated its Silver Jubi- 
lee.) 

He then admitted that the Bishops 
had called on him and asked for proof 
of his charges and mentioned how he 
had called in the heads of the Peoples’ 
Organizations to 


organizations for 


Profes- 


them. “But 
what happened to me is what happens 
to most referees: when the game is over 
the players take the referee to task. In 
my presence the People’s Organizations 
clearly stated to the Bishops their case 
of clerical infiltration, but as they had 
been summoned without warning, they 
had not the proof 
with To settle the matter, I as- 


supply 


brought 
them. 
sured the 


necessary 


sishops once more that con- 
crete cases would be placed in their 
hands. I summoned all the Governors. 
They supplied the proofs, Province by 
Province, in a twelve-hour conference.” 

Here Perén forgot to tell his listeners 
that the bishops were still waiting for 
the and that the governors 
themselves admitted that they had no 
difficulties with the clergy. 


evidence 
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On the morning of this rabble rally, 
telephones rang all over the city beg- 


ging prayers unul the meeting was 
over. Serious trouble was expected. 
Perén had burned before. He was in 


the humor to burn again. The students 
of the Jesuit College, EI 
gathered to defend it. But nothing 
happened. Who started the telephones 
1inging nobody knows, but thousands 
prayed while the Peronistas hurled their 
invectives in Luna Park. 

Meanwhile, the Peronistas are making 
every effort to discredit the clergy. Bogus 
priests have appeared in public making 
passes at girls. Cases of lovely Peronista 
girls soliciting priests to be unfaithful to 
their celibacy, and offering all facilities, 
have experienced. The 
even invaded in an 


Salvador, 


been Contes- 
been 
cffort to trap them. 

Sunday, November 


sional has 
\ 28, a huge crowd 
gathered before the Cathedral, right 
opposite Government House, for the 10 
o'clock Mass, in a spontaneous expres- 
sion of loyalty to the Hierarchy. After- 
ward they marched down Florida Street, 
singing: “Save, Oh Sacred Heart, Thy 
\rgentine People!” 











e If you treat your friends a little 
better bother 
about loving any enemies. 


you won't have to 


—The Companion 








The 


shouted: 


Somebody 
Catholic 
The police stood respect- 


police intervened. 


“Long live our 


Policemen!” 


fully back and let the demonstrators 
pass. The daily La Prensa, now in the 
hands of the C.G.T., in a vile article 


warned the Catholics it was very danger- 
ous to play with the People! 

Peron struck again, December 35. The 
National Board of Religious Instruction 
was wiped out by a stroke of his pen 
and asesores morales or lay advisers on 
moral matters were appointed to all the 
schools. The preamble to the decree is 
eloquent: “An analysis reveals the 
evident opposition .. . (ol 
Instruction) 


Religious 
to the objectives of the 
national doctrine.” 

\ Marian Congress, then in process, 
was to close with an evening Mass in 
the Plaza, procession 
(traditional) in honor of Our Lady of 
Lujan, Patroness of the Republic. At 


followed by a 


the last moment, Minister of the In- 
terior Borlenghi prohibited the Mass 
and procession, alleging he had not 


enough police to protect the Catholics 
if the infuriated people attacked them. 
In spite of the prohibition, over 300,000 
people gathered, prayed with all their 
hearts, then retired to their homes. 

For the last few years the question of 
divorce has been popping up with an- 





worried Bishops on several occasions 


noying regularity. Perén assured the 
that was President q 


as long as he 
divorce law would never be sanctioned, 
He renewed that pledge only lag ' 


October. & 
But divorce was rushed through Coy; e 
\ 


gress, December 14, at 3:17 Am, 
Peronista, high in the Party councils, } 
told me the story. He witnessed the pro- 
ceedings from the gallery of _ the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The House had sat all night. Nobody, | 
not even the Peronistas, suspected what | 
was coming. A few minutes before the 
Bill was introduced, Perén’s men were 
informed that an appendix had_ been 


attached to a_ bill legislating for the 
welfare of children. They were in. 
structed to vote it. The appendix was 


divorce. 


HE reading commenced at 2:59 AM, J 
the Deputy Senora de Parodi 
spoke for six minutes, lauding the bill 
and glorying in the thought that it was | 
her unique privilege to be the first 
Argentine woman to cast her vote for | 
such a humane and modern law. It was 
5:17 a.m. when the bill was_ passed. | 
The farce took eighteen minutes. 

Since then, the government has also 
opened the brothels and legalized prosti- 
tution. While all these measures are ob- 
viously directed at breaking down the 
religious basis of family life, the out 
side observer may honestly ask: Do they 
constitute persecution? 

When seen as part of the whole pat- 
tern, they unquestionably do. For they 
are aimed at weakening the Church's 
moral well as the dis 
integration of the family. But if one 
wants further evidence of persecution, 


authority as 


there are examples plentifully available. 
Effigies of from. the 
gallows have been paraded through the 
city on trucks. The Silver Jubilee cele- 


priests swinging 
f 


brations of Archbishop Lafitte’s eleva- t 
tion to the See of Cordoba were} | 
hanned. The Editor of Critica, a tradi- \ 
tionally anticlerical rag, was instructed 

to link Cardinal Caggiano of Rosario \ ( 
with certain sex perverts arrested by the f 
police recently. He “discovered” that | 
the main culprit, Rossell, belonged to 
a committee that called itself “The | 

friends of Cardinal Caggiano.” Then 


he “unearthed” a juicy scandal that had 
taken place in the Cardinal's family, | 
while Caggiano was a youngster in the ¢ 
Junior Seminary. The Ministry of 
Transport has issued a confidential de- 
cree: No priests to take part in any ofh- 
cial ceremony. 

Peron, at the moment is busily at- 
ranging for the nationalization of all 
Catholic schools. The government 
would take over all buildings and in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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BIGOTRY 
IN ACTION 


by DALE FRANCIS 
1 
Hiding behind a whitened 


sepulchre of respectability, 


the POAU within is full of 


dead men’s bones—remnants 


of anti-Catholic prejudice 


ROTESTANTS and Other Amer- 


icans United for Separation of 
Church and State were holding 
their seventh annual convention = in 


Washington, D.C., and everyone was in- 
vited. 

I registered under my own name and 
didn’t do anything to hide my identity 
as a Catholic. No one expected a Cath- 
olic to attend, and so I listened in on 
some interesting conversations. 

The first evening a lady at the lite 
ature table was trying to sell the latest 
book by a fallen-away priest. The cus- 
tomer was an earnest 

“This 
kept trying to make him do things in 
this hospital and he didn’t believe in 
them, so he quit them,” she told him. 

The young man shook his head in ad- 
miration, ‘““That took real courage.” 

“It certainly did,” the woman. said. 
Then she lowered her voice. “Would 
you believe it, they tried to kill him 
and his wife.” 


young man. 


priest got out of it all. They 
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The young man would believe it, 
? > 


there was no doubt about that. 
Then there was the man who knew 

all the hidden facts of history. 
“When Karl Marx was going to Eng- 


land to write Das Kapital he stopped 
over in Belgium and he met this priest 
there and that priest later on became 
Pope Leo XIII and he 
cyclical that was just pure Communism. 
That’s why there’s no 
iween Catholics and Communists,” he 
said, emphasizing his point his 


wrote an en- 


difference be- 
with 
finger. 

The rest of the people at the table 
nodded approvingly. The historian was 
encouraged. “Catholics were behind the 
Nazis, “Hitler 
Catholic, so Goebbels, 


too.” he said. Was a 


were Goering, 


Von Ribbentrop; all of them were Cath- 


olics. It was the Catholic Church that 


got Nazism into Germany.” 


These were the amateurs. 
everywhere at the convention and most 


of their talk was about the danger ol 


Thev were 





Religious News 
Glenn L. Archer: The audience was asked to hate and hate it did 


the Catholic Church. They took a back 
seat to the professionals, though. 

Dr. Clyde Taylor was one of the pro- 
.. Affable Newton intro- 
duced him as a basketball 
who always plunked the ball right into 
the basket. Dh Taylor 
went to work. He 
for the National Association of Evangeli- 


fessionals. Louie 


former star 
smiled and 
is secretary of affairs 
cals. a man who knows exactly what he 
is doing. 

He started early to build his pattern 
of hatred. “My little girl learned about 
Catholics,” he “She 


said. was walking 


down the street when a man 


to her. He lifted her curls and jammed 


came up 


a lighted cigar butt into her ear and 
called her a dirty name, just because 
she was a Protestant.” 


The audience let out a gasp of horror. 
“That Latin American 
trv.” he said. “We learned about Catho- 
lics there. Once our servant girl came 
late and I asked her why. She told me 
with her children until 


Was in a coun- 


she had to stay 
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her roommate from confession.” 

The doctor then spoke more confi- 
dentially, “I her, ‘But your 
roommate is a prostitute. What does the 
priest tell her?’ Then this girl said, ‘He 
tells her to watch her health, be careful 
to keep from gettil 


came 


said to 


1g an infection, and 
bring her tithes to the Church.’” 

This revelation an 
burst the audience. They knew 
now just what Catholics were like. 

Dr Frederick C. Fowler, a minister 
who had filed suit to keep the city of 
Pittsburgh from giving funds to Catho- 
lic orphanages to whom the city had 
sent children, spoke next. He told of 
“slave conditions in Catholic 
orphanages and the audience gasped. 

the editor of Christian Cen- 


HEN 
| tury, Dr. Harold Fey, told of a 


situation in Kentucky where he claimed 
Catholics were trying to force Protes- 


brought angry 


from 


labor” 


tants to go to Catholic schools. Of 
course, Dr. Fey said, the Catholic com- 
munities are filled with drunkards, 


gamblers, and a morally bad group of 
people, and so the Protestants wouldn't 
want their children educated in a com- 
munity like that. 

Dr. Fey was at the speakers’ rostrum 
when an amazing question came from 
the audience. A man from Washington, 
D.C., James Overbeck, rose to ask a 
question. He had heard something and 
he wanted to know if Dr. Fey could 
tell him whether it was true or not. He 
had heard that Spain had stolen the 
plates for our currency and that they 
were printing American money and 
selling it for thirty-eight cents per thou- 


sand dollars to the Catholic hierarchy 
in the United States. 
Dr. Fey answered: “I think it may 


quite possibly be true.” Chances are Dr. 
Fey didn’t hear the question correctly, 


but he answered it 


in a way that those 


who wanted to believe it could now 
believe he thought it was quite possibly 
true. He told me immediately after- 


ward, when I repeated what the man 
lad said, that he hadn't cor- 
rectly, significantly, although the 
meeting continued, he didn’t bother to 
correct any misimpression he had given 
the audience. 


heard it 
but 


He was willing to let it 
strange thing if he did 
the untrue. 

Dr. Stanley Stuber spoke next and, 
going along with the mood of the au- 
dience, he gave them just enough emo 
tionalism to add to the hatred. Spain 
was his special whipping boy, and he 
approached his subject ready to build 
the emotions of his audience into hatred 


stand, a really 


believe story 


for Spain and, through Spain, the 
Catholic Church. 
All of this took place in 1955. in 


Washington, D. C. It sounds like the 
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the Menace and the Ku Klux 
Klan, but it belongs to the present and 
to leaders of an 


cays ol 
organization whose 
opening banquet was attended by a sen- 
ator, Kerr Scott of North Carolina, and 
three This is the organ- 
ization that offers the world a facade of 
interest in separation of Church and 
State but is in reality a hate organiza- 
tion of the 

I talked the 


luncheon table. One was a young man 


congressmen. 


old school. 
with my neighbors at 
who seemed to be studying the organ- 
ization to see if it measured up to his 
The other pleasant, 
friendly man who is one of the officials 
of the POAU. Neither knew I 
Catholic. 

“You should have been at our board 
the friendly man said. 

“Was it interesting?” I asked. 

“It certainly was,” he said. Then he 
whispered. “A member of the State De- 
partment was there and he gave us some 
facts on what Catholics are doing.” 


ideals. was a 


Was a 


meetings,” 


and he continued. 
“We don’t have to worry about money 
now,” he said. “The Scottish Rite gives 
us all we need.” 


I was interested 


“They have it to give,” I said non- 
committally. 

“They certainly do,” he said. “Ot 
course, they don’t give it under thei 
name. They don’t want it known.” 


Then he began to confuse his sentences 
and | 
shoulder. I 


saw he was looking over my 
turned and man 
waving desperately, telling my neighbor 
to be quiet. 


SAW a 


\ few minutes later, the executive di- 
rector of the POAU, Glenn Archer, 
came to the table. 

“Hello, Dale Francis,” he said sullenly. 


So now they knew me. 


was 


LEARNED later what that meant. 
| Glenn Archer scheduled — as 
the speaker and his subject was “Behind 
the Purple Curtain,” illustrated with 
slides of pictures taken in Spain and 
Italy. 

But Glenn Archer had something else 
on his mind. He jutted his jaw, looked 
out at me and said loudly, “I’m looking 
straight into the eyes of a man named 
Dale Francis who represents Our Sun- 
day Visitor which is a_ lying organiz. 
tion that published a booklet that called 
me a Communist.” 

Then he went on to blast me for ten 
minutes. I could feel the hatred about 


me. Everyone turned to look my way. 
There was hatred on every face as 
Archer built them to a_ higher and 
higher emotional pitch. It didn’t mat- 


ter to him that I was not representing 
Our Sunday Visitor, it didn’t matter to 
him that I hadn't 
munist. 


called him a Com- 


No one in the audience seemed 





able to reason that if this man had 
really been libeled he could have sued 
for libel. All they knew was they were 
being asked to hate and hate they were 
willing to offer. 


HEN his talk ended, people 
swarmed about me. “You liar,” 


woman hissed at me. The serious young 
man who had sat near me at the dinner 
table said, “Why did you write that 
Mr. Archer was a Communist?” I told 
him I hadn’t written anything about 
Mr. Archer. “You mean he is a liar?” he 
asked. “I mean I never written 
anything about him and he knows it,” 


have 


I said. “This is a good chance for you 
to see how these men really work. Ask 
him if he thinks I’ve ever written any- 
thing about him.” 

A few minutes later Archer came up 
the aisle. “Ask him,” 
asked. 

“IT never said that he did,” Archer said 
angrily. “His paper did, though.” 

Dr. Frank Yost, who edits a magazine 
called Liberty, came up to me angrily. 


vee 


— 


I said and so the 
young man 


“You got what you deserved, Francis,” 
he said, tapping me on the chest with 
his forefinger. 

“How do you know what I deserve, 
Doctor?” I asked. “What do you know 
that I’ve written, what 
know about me?” 

He 


thing 


evel do you 


snarled at me. “I don’t know any- 


about you, but [ know what you 
for.” 

Archer and Yost and | 
was left with a couple of ministers and 
the young man. We went on talking, 
they offering their and | 
trying to answer them as well as I could. 

I turned to the young man. “You've 


stand 


moved away 


accusations 


seen enough to know the truth today.” 
I said. “You heard Archer build up 
hatred against me and you heard him 
admit I hadn’t written anything about 
him. You know the impression he gave, 
you know what those people thought 
and said to me, and you know he de- 
liberately created a false impression.” 

“Well, I don’t know 
man stammered. 

“ALL right, you saw Doctor Yost. 


the young 


He 
doesn’t know a thing about me but you 
heard him talking to me. You heard 
him say that I deserved all that hatred 
simply because I’m a Catholic.” 

gut even as I was talking I knew I 
getting through. He reached 
his hand for and said, “Al 
though I disagree with what you have 
to say I'll fight to the death for your 
right to say it.” 

I nodded, “Hold on to that. I think 
you have a saying that may become fa- 
mous.” 


wasn't 


out mine 


The next day I was on a_ plane, 
headed homeward and I tried to recall 
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all I had seen. I remembered the se- 
cularism of the first speaker, Dr. Leo 
Pfeffer, a man who is displeased because 
“under God” was added to the pledge 
of allegiance and who thinks it is un- 
fortunate that Eisenhower starts his 
cabinet meetings with a prayer. I re- 
membered the final speech of the con- 
yention, the mass meeting in Constitu- 
tion Hall, and a talk by Dr. Harold 
Ockenga, a Boston minister, who 
tacked secularism. 

It was an organization divided and 
yet not divided. There were secularists, 
intent on keeping any recognition of 
God away from the lives of American 
people except in the churches, and 
there were the anti-secularists, who want 
But 
they were tied together by one thing in 
common—hatred of the Catholic Church. 

The POAU is a divided organization 


at- 


to give God greater recognition. 


but is isn’t a dying group. It has sound 
financial support. So long as money is 
funneled into the POAU the 
organization will stay alive. 

It has 
men, 


coffers, 


support from highly placed 
Senator Kerr Scott, freshman 
senator from North Carolina, sat at the 


too. 


speakers’ table at the opening banquet 
and congressmen from Michigan, Okla- 
homa, and Kentucky were in the audi- 
ence. Many well-known national lead- 
ers have lent their names in support to 
the organization. them have 
been such well known people as Clark 
Foreman, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Alvin W. Johnson, Clyde Miller, Lewis 
Mumford, and Harry Overstreet. 


Among 


OW does the POAU draw support? 

First of all, it puts on a facade 
of respectability. The opening banquet 
and the meeting dealt 
much more specifically with problems 
of separation of Church and State than 
did the daytime sessions, attended by 
only a handful of people. So the great- 
est number of people heard only the 
more conservative talks. 

The real bigotry was saved for the 
daytime sessions. Here it was that Dr. 
Clyde Taylor ranted, telling stories de- 
signed to arouse hatred against the 
Church. Here it was that Glenn Archer 
blasted the Church and _ pictured 
Catholicism as superstition and igno- 


Closing mass 


rance. These were men who made no at- 
tempt to deal with questions of consti- 
tutional law, no attempt to discuss prob- 
lems of separation of Church and State. 
Their only purpose was to 
hatred of the Catholic Church. 

It is at this point that Catholics can 
enlighten those people who 
have been duped by the leaders of the 
POAU. Most non-Catholics would be 
disgusted by the stories told by Taylor 
and Archer. When the talks of 


inspire 


sincere 


these 
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men are published and sent to the 
thousands of contributors to the or- 
ganization, these portions will be edited 
out. The portions that will be discarded 
are the most significant spoken at the 
convention, for they tell the real truth 
about the organization. They demon- 
strate what motivates men like Archer, 
Taylor, and Yost. The POAU 
want the nation to know this. They 
want the people to think these men act 
only because they love their country, not 
because they hate the Catholic Church. 

What that 


doesn’t 


about secret information 


Edwin Poteat: The POAU’s fi- 


nances are a “private matter” 


from my dinner partner, the story that 
the Scottish Rite is giving large finan- 
cial support to the POAU? Is it true? 


I decided to ask a man who would 
know. After the last meeting I cor- 
nered Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, a 


Southern Baptist minister who serves as 
president of the organization. 

“I was told by one of your board to- 
day that the POAU gets heavy financial 
support from the Scottish Rite,” I said. 
“Is that true?” 

Dr. Poteat 
said, “is a privat 


smiled at me. “That,” he 


matter.” 





Dr. Fowler: The audience gasp- 
ed at charges of “slave labor” 
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Dr. Harold Fey: Did the noted speaker hear the question correctly? 
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Mysterious 
Antarctica 


An American expedition is 
now exploring this vast and 


least-known area of the world 


by FRANK REMINGTON 


I the bottom of the world there’s 
a huge frozen continent as big as 
. the United States and Australia 


combined. Almost isolated behind treach 


and gigantic 


5's 


crous seas icebergs, Ant 
arctica is completely covered by a sheet 
of ice ranging up to 6,000 feet or more 
in thickness. “'wo-hundred-mile 


whip across snows that never melt, and 


winds 


temperatures drop to 100 degrees and 
more below zero. Only small portions 
of this fabulous land have been mapped 
or explored. 

Except for sparse life on a few sec- 
no animals can 
Plants can’t 


tions of the coast, sur- 


here. endure the in 


credibly 


vive 
y low temperatures. Yet, geol- 
ogists believe that eons ago Antarctica 
supported tropical 
In fact, scientists maintain that the ice 
cap hides rich mineral deposits. 

The coastal 


flourishing forests. 


waters of the continent 
abound with colossal icebergs of colors 
ranging from brilliant whites to shades 
of green and purple. 
giants 


Some of these 
hundred and 
stand two hundred feet above the wate 
and a thousand o1 

Antarctica 


weather of 


extend a miles 


more feet below. 


has the frigid 
the entire globe. Tempera- 


most 

tures average forty degrees lower than 
the northern Arctic 
symbolized as the 


those of regions, 


so often extreme olf 


frigidity. Explorers recount amazing 


manifestations of this incredible cold- 
ness. At sixty to seventy degrees below 
zero, for instance, the breath freezes, 
making a wind-like sound at each ex- 
halation. Candles flicker and go out 
because flames can’t melt the frozen wax. 

Explorers on field trips into the 


interior experience numerous hardships. 
Some back to base, succumb- 
Sleep- 
ing bags must be rolled up quickly each 
morning before they freeze stiff from the 


never get 
ing to the implacable weather. 


body’s moisture. Inside the tent, which 
usually constitutes the only shelter from 
the winds, the 
the 


occupants’ breath 


freezes on canvas to form a sheet 















The solemn, haughty penguin is a native of the Antarctic region 


of ice 
the 
It's no problem to preserve food in- 


from the ground to the top of 


shelter. 


Antarctica. Members ol 
\dmiral Byrd’s third expedition found 
choice cuts of meat they had left fow 
years previously to be perfectly pre- 
served. Members of the expedition also 
investigated the base established thirty- 
five years previously by Captain Robert 
F. Scott, the English explorer. Meat 
and biscuits discovered there proved to 


definitely in 


be fresh and appetizing. 

in the 
Antarctica. 
Chere’s no dust or pollen, no disease 
or rot, in 


Germs and bacteria can’t exist 
extreme temperatures of 
the sterile atmosphere ol 
With proper 
clothing and nourishment, explorers en- 
joy unusual health. Colds and respira- 
tory disturbances disappear completely 
and return only when the visitors come 
back to civilization. 

Weird 


lusions that often defy explanation are 


this amazing continent. 


phenomena and = optical il- 


commonplace at the bottom of the 
world. Sometimes the sun rises and sets 
as many as three times in the course 


of a day. 
trified 


faint glow like an aura, about figures 


Frequently the highly elec- 


wintel atmosphere produces a 


Special equipment is needed for life in this cold, barren area 



















































































Here, too, 
rain- | 
appears. Actually, this J 
phenomenon comes from sun rays re- | 


moving around outdoors. 





men breathe beautifully colored 


bows—or so it 


fiecting on the tiny ice crystals formed 


when breath leaves the mouth and 
strikes the frigid air. 

The South Pole itself lies at almost | 
the very center of 


plateau which is nearly ten thousand 


feet above sea level. ig 


Antarctica on ‘J 
\ person standin ; 
at this southern most spot can point in | 
direction —north. — Roald 


the explorer, 


only one 


Amundsen, Norwegian 


and four companions were the first 
liuman beings to reach the South Pole. 
They arrived there by 
December 15, 1911. 
Admiral Byrd was the first to fly over 
the South Pole, on November 21, 1929. 


Accompanied by three crew members 


dog sled on | 


in a tri-motored airplane, he reported | 
that “the Pole lay in the center of a 
limitless plain with only the rolling 


white desert visible from horizon to 
horizon.” 
Whatever the future of this unbe- 


er j 
lievable land may be, today it is, and 


the last unexplored frontier and most 


probably will remain for many pie 
amazing area on the face of the globe. | 
| 
; 
| 


pati ! 
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Know your 


Enemy . . 


hy Louis Francis Budenz 


What is Communism? 


it work? 


you can’t answer these questions, 


how do you know whom to fight? 


URING the last several years, I 
covered all of the United 
States and large parts of Canada 


have 


asking two simple questions at my lec 
tures: Can you explain the nature ol 
Soviet Communism? Can you define the 
current Communist line? Only one in a 
thousand first 
propor- 


answer the ade- 
quately, and a much = smaller 
tion could deal with the second. 

In Sioux Falls, South Dakota, the 
winter before last, a thoughtful and in 


telligent man put it well when he said: 


could 


“Most of us were badly deceived about 
the Chinese Communists as agrarian re- 
formers. Are we any better prepared to 
resist. the false, Soviet ‘peace’ propa- 
ganda as it is being carried out?” A 
Chinese priest, visiting the 
States from Formosa, has correctly 


United 
told 
me: “So long as public opinion in the 
‘United States is confused about the real 
danger of Communism, the whole world 
is really in peril of Communist domina- 
tion.” 

America on the whole is_ illiterate 
concerning Soviet Communism, — the 
greatest challenge of our time. 
munism is something to which 


Com- 
\meri- 
cans are overwhelmingly opposed, but 
too few know its nature, its method of 
operation, and its reflected activities in 
the community. 

It is significant of most books critical 
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How does 


Where does it lead? 






















If 


Acme photo 


Lenin: challenge to God, a denial of sin, a distorted heaven on earth 


ol Communism that evade its 
foundation stone, its 
world outlook. 
begin. If our Red foe is to be properly 


estimated 


they 
philosophy oO! 
Thereby all our troubles 
which he 


and the tactics 


adopts in any community understood, 
with a knowledge ol 


Communist philosophy. And the begin- 


we have to start 


ning of such knowledge is in’ under- 
standing the world viewpoint which 
colors and dominates all that it does. 


Stalin told the world quite frankly 
what this fundamental Red viewpoint is. 
“Dialectical 
outlook of the Marxist-Leninist Party,” 
the Soviet dictator wrote in the famous 
Chapter IV of the History of the 
Party of the Soviet 
(Bolsheviks). Stalin. proclaims that the 


materialism is the world 


Coim- 


munist Union. 


of God and the 
end-all and 
the Communists. In this 


denial of the existence 
world of the 
the be-all of 
he is only repeating what Karl Marx, 


Frederick Engels. and V. I had 


stated before him 


spirit is the 


Lenin 


For the Communist, then, all reality is 


matter and man is exclusively an animal 


without God, soul, or spirit. In the mass 


of matter in which the animal man 


motion 
This 
conflict. 


functions, there is a dialectical 


at work, the Communists declare. 


is a motion of debate and 


brought about by the attraction and op 
position of opposites Each thing that 


exists, they contend, brings about its 


opposite and the resulting conflict ends 
in a higher stage of nature and society. 


This is the famous thesis. antithesis, and 
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His 
has 


svnthesis of the Communists, which 
Sheen 
Perhaps 


Excellency Bishop Fulton J. 
called 
it could be called their unholy trinity. 

The undaunted by 
this false premise which leads them into 


correctly their trinity. 


Communists are 


all sorts of other errors. Oversimplifying 
history to fit their preconceived theories, 
they declare that every period is one ol 
class war, in which the “exploited class” 
inevitably overthrows the exploiter by 
violence. This is the expression of dia 
And in 


current period, it exists in the struggl 


lectical motion in society. oul 
between the bourgeoisie and the prok 
tariat, which will lead to the 


ship ol the proletariat, or socialism. 


dictator 


Phe dictatorship of the proletariat be 
comes the dictatorship of the vanguard, 


given in Marxist-Leninist 


the 


hame 





























United Press 
Louis Budenz testifies at the Senate 
probe. To the governmer#, restitution 


who con 
And the 


is ruled ab 


writings to those chosen few 


stitute the Communist Party 


Communist Party, in turn 


solutely by the decrees and directives of 
Stalin, “the teacher and tather’ ol 
world Communism, and his successors 


Malenkov and Bulganin. 


But every man must have a vision ol 


God or pertection, even though it be 


a macabre one, and the Communists 
This is not too well un 
His Pius 
XI, knew it well and pointed to it as 
“the 
nism, When the dictatorship of the pro 
letariat 
Marxism-Leninism, it 


promise that. 


derstood, although Holiness, 


Messianic message” of Commu 


has become world wide, says 


voluntarily 
wither away. And in its place will come 


will 


the classless society, the earthly para- 
dise for the animal man. 
There will be no state, no law, no 


compulsion, no family, in what I would 
call a Neu 


refined, jungle existence. 
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vosis, ill health, and unhappiness will 
be at an end. The perfected man, ac- 
cording to the Communist model, will 
then be able to change the laws of na- 
ture to prevent all catastrophes. We 
understand that the program olf 
International, which 
euides all Communists, 


must 
the Communist 
declares in its 
intent is to 
“transform reality,” and reality is nature 


very introduction that its 


as well as society. 


O deeply is determination to chal 
S lenge the existence of God by build- 
in earthly paradise embedded in 
world-outlook that Wil 
present leader of the 
Party, dealt 
at length with this matter in con 


ing 
the Communist 
liam Z. 


\merican 


Foster, 
has 
the 
cluding chapter of his book The Twir- 
light of World Capitalism. That chaptei 
is significantly entitled “The Advent of 
Socialist Man.’ Without 
whatsoever, Foster asserts that segments 


Communist 


any prool 
ol the Soviet population have already 
conquered neurosis and ill health and 
sing all the day lon 


ig in their winning 
of happiness. Foster does not explain 
how all of these amazing achievements 
land where 


wide-spread slave labor, the secret police, 


have been attained in a 
and 


But 


the ruthless dictatorship prevail. 
that 


among 


concept must be kept alive 
the Communists, since it is the 
Marxist-Leninist pledge. 

It is this goal of the classless society, 
where men will have no ills or pains o1 
difficulties, which fires the fanaticism of 
the Communists, making it comparable 
to that of the Mohammedans when they 
threatened the security of Europe. It 
is this which attracts so many of the in- 
telligentsia and the sons and daughters 
of the rich, all educated in a materialis- 
tic philosophy therefore, in re- 
ligious illiteracy, to the banner of Mos- 


and, 


COW. 

We 
than an economic or political philosophy 
when we 


are dealing with something other 
confront Communism. It is a 
challenge to God, a denial of original 
sin, and the attempt to bring a distorted 
earth. This will not 
be halted by halfway measures, by 
yielding or appeasement, or merely by 
voting funds to help feed and clothe 


heaven to force 


thousands in other lands, important as 
that might be. It will be met 
by forthright, firm measures based on 


have to 


an understanding of its nature. 
And the 


policy 


such a firm 
be the breaking off of 
Soviet Russia and the 
satellite regimes, as proposed in the 
Jenner-McCarran  Resolu- 
tion in the United States Senate. Every 
experience has demonstrated that nego- 
tiation Russia leads the 
United States deeper into defeat—a con- 
that from the 


beginning of 
would 
relations with 


nonpartisan 


with Soviet 


clusion flows naturally 








very nature of Soviet Communism, its 
determination to conquer the world, 
Until we learn that fact fully, our coun. 
try will continue to move from setback 
to setback at the hands of 
To win the classless society, it is es- 
sential that there be established a world 
Soviet dictatorship. It is in 
world conquest that all fundamental 
Communist documents speak. 


Moscow. 


It is not under this banner, however, 
that the Communists advance in those 
nations which they intend to destroy. It 
under the Communist cries and 
that they make their de. 
cisive appearance in any American com- 
They follow the injunctions 
1! Lenin and Stalin to proceed by deceit 


is not 
contentions 


munity. 


to the infiltration of mass organizations, 
Communists, dedicated to 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the 


Concealed 


classless society, penetrate every 
life, 


guising themselves as something other 
than Stalinites. 


possible agency in American dlis- 
Among the liberals they 
are liberals; among labor men, they are 
trade unionists; among religious groups, 
they are professors of religious belief. 
They enter government, education, the 


entertainment industry, and organs of 
public opinion, to advance Stalin’s 
cause. 

Their task, as set down by Stalin in 


The Foundations of Leninism, is to per: 
hundreds of thousands ol 
Communists unwittingly to 
current 


make 


Stalin’s words, 


suade non- 
follow the 
They 


Communist line. 


these 


are to 
mass organizations, — in 


“transmission belts’ for 





Wide World 
Owen Lattimore answers questions. In 
the hills of China, agrarian reformers 
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In the 


and singing 


William Foster propagandizes. 


classless society, health 


that line—moving the American nation, 
for instance, along the path set forth by 
the Kremlin. In this they have been 
singularly successful. 

We should not soon forget the two 
big propaganda campaigns, initiated by 
the Communists for the victory of their 


line, in the midst of World War IL. 
It led this nation to acquiesce in the 
turning over of Poland, China, and 


countries to the ruthless rule of 
Moscow. One of these was to the effect 
that if Soviet Russia had friendly na- 
tions on its borders, peace could be as- 
sured. Even our Secretary of State Dean 


other 


Acheson became a victim of that argu- 
ment and in 1945 proclaimed openly 
that this must be attained “for the peace 
world.” This declaration of 
American policies sealed the fate of 
Poland and other countries in Eastern 
Europe. With the Soviet dictatorship, 
the only “friendly nation” could be un- 
der its iron heel. 


of the 


The other campaign was even more 
extensive. Through the 
called Far Eastern experts, led by 
Owen Lattimore of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the Communists in China were 
cepicted as agrarian reformers or “Asia 
for the Asiatics’” people. The flood of 
books, magazine articles, and lectures to 
this effect conditioned the United States 
for co-operation in the setting 
Red China. 


voice of so 


up ol 


With these disastrous warnings be- 
fore us, it is worth while to inquire: 
What is the current Communist line? 


It is summed up largely under the slo 
forwarded 
those 


gan of “the pact of peace,” 
throughout the world by whom 
Moscow terms “the peace partisans.” In 
the United States, as in other nations, 
these comprise scores of professors, scien- 
tists. Protestant clergyman, artists, and 
authors. 

This “Pact of Peace” 


(by 


nonsense 


March, 1955 


which the Communists plan to 
strengthen Soviet possibilities of aggres- 
sion) is now being forwarded by the 
battle cry originated by Stalin in 1927, 
“peaceful co-existence.” Encouraged by 
the fact that the leaders of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties have 
been induced to repeat this Stalinite 
slogan, William Z. Foster ordered the 
Soviet filth column in August, 1954, to 
raise it higher everywhere. By doing 
that, he promised, the United States 
would be drugged into “defeat after 
defeat,” leading to the victory for world 
Socialism. That is, the victory of the 
world Soviet dictatorship. 

Every honest man wants peace, but 
when we what the Kremlin 
means by its pact of peace, we find it is 


examine 


complete surrender to Stalinite am- 
bitions. In it is included, first of all, 
recognition of Red China and_ the 


seating of that regime on the Security 
Council of the United Nations. This 
feature of the line has won successes in 
the failure by the American people to 
the recognition of 
the Chinese Communist rule by Great 
Britain. 


THER items in this pact of peace 
are non-armament of — Japan 
and an “independent” Germany out- 


side the NATO, which will in reality be 
a Soviet-dominated Germany. Not long 


protest continued 


ago, the pressure of the “peace parti- 
France the French 
leader Eduard Herriot in tune with the 
Communist line, and he has rebelled at 
permitting Germany to co-operate with 
NATO. And _ the disintegration of 
France as “our ally” has gone forward 
down to the present. 

In April, 1952, at the International 
Economic Conference at the 
still feature to 
this part of its line, and that is “East- 
West 


viously 


sans” in brought 


Moscow, 


Kremlin added anothe 
trade.” 

build 
chine, by 
Stafl 


the 


\lthough this would ob- 
the 
the 
and 


Soviet 
British 
a large section of 
International Chamber of Com- 
had for it. This 
only another variation of the bait which 


up War mMma- 


\ugust General 
favored it, 
merce come out Was 
had been offered to foreign business in- 
terests for recognition of Red China, in 
talk of “trade with Soviet Russia through 
China” that had 

business interests in 


American 
the Orient 
the Chinese Communists. 


induced 
to side 
with 

We cannot omit one more point added 
by Soviet Russia to line, the 
demand 


this 
the 


re- 


cent resurrection ol for 





LOUIS F. BUDENZ, for ten years a leading 
member of the Communist Party, has been a 
government witness in numerous Communist 
trials. Author of several anti-Communist 
books, Mr. Budenz has also written for many 
leading American publications 





“unification of Korea,” that is, Soviet 
subjugation of that unhappy land. This 
was a strong hint, for all who wished to 
note it, that no truce would be observed 
by the Kremlin, that stopping at the 
38th parallel will not solve the Korean 
problem, and that Moscow intends con- 
tinued mischief in Asia. Ameri- 
can leadership did not profit by that 


Since 


hint, the truce in Korea merely opened 
the way for more Soviet aggression in 
Indo-China. 

Next to the the 
other major subdivision of the present 
Since 


“pact of peace,” 
line is “the fight against Fascism.” 

the United States is 
stantly by the Communists as the most 
Fascist of all nations, it 


denounced con- 


can readily be 
seen where this is tending. But within 
this this fight is carried 


country, on 


Pe th 


Acme Photos 
On 


the borders of Russia, friendly nations 


Dean Acheson in persuading mood, 


] 


through the continual emphasis that 


“civil liberties” and “the Bill of Rights” 
are in danger because the Communists 
the chief enemies of all liberties, are 


being curbed. 

Stalin made this a major assignment fon 
the Reds in all 
fore he died. when he demanded that they 


raise higher the 


non-Soviet countries be 


banner of “bourgeois 


civil liberties.”” Many may have noted 
the irony in this command, coming from 
the dictator who has trampled all free 
dom under foot. Few have observed 
how this Stalinite order has been 
obeyed, and how the Communists have 


succeeded in getting great masses ol 

American non-Communists to take up 

this cry on their behalf. The many 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Freedom 


by KILIAN 


OME thinkers have reasoned that 
God, in making man, enslaved 
him. Actually it is quite the oppo 


site. In making man, God, in a sense, 
surrendered something of His own free 
dom. Im some degree, speaking of God 
in a human the potter becomes 
servant to the pot that he has formed 
from the slime of the earth. 


In the beginning was God, and H¢ 


way, 


was tree. Then God, freely and with 
out compulsion, created man. To this 
man He willed, again freely, to give 


the right to choose between good and 
evil. It is a fearful right, glorious be 
yond compare and perilous. But 
God has given man this right and has 
promised to respect man’s choice, then, 
in that degree and in that respect, God 
is no longer free. His 
own honor. 


once 


He is bound by 
the freedom to 
evil, man can also 
choose to reject God. This choice God 
respects. Man can will to play the field 


Having received 


choose good or 


and choose as his whims dictate: evil 
when it is convenient, as it usually is, 
and good when he feels the need for 


heroics and the need for the respecta 
bility of Or man can will to be 
a good fellow who, in all honesty, tries 


virtue. 


consistently to choose the good. But 
being the plodding clot of clay that he 
is, occasionally, out of weakness, he 
chooses the evil. Or man can will to be 
the saint, choosing the good with a 


divine determination, rejecting the evil 


though it costs him blood. 


It is not that God, in creating man 
and giving him the right of choice, has 
abandoned him to his own devices. It 
would be heresy to think so. No, God 
gives man grace. Grace suggests that 
man choose the good, strengthens him 
for the choice, urges him to the choice, 


leads him to it. makes it with him. 
But, sad privilege, man can reject God's 
grace. And when man rejects God’s 
grace, he rejects God. All of this is to 
say that in creating man God _ has 
created a free creature. The freedom 
of this creature is a self-imposed limi 
24 


and Holiness 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


tation on God's ability to force His crea- 


tion to obey Him. 

The saint is the man who sets God 
lree. Under the promptings of grace 
the saint (or the sinner aspiring to 


holiness) reaches out and, in a human 
manner of speaking, tears away the limi 
tations God has imposed upon Himself. 
The saint knows that Lord of the 


universe can give to man only in so far 


this 


as not to encroach upon man’s freedom. 
He knows that God alone is holy, that 
God alone can give to man of that holi 
ness. It But 
Him, only 

if, prompted by grace, we set Him free. 
But a man in prison cannot liberate. 
He is himself helpless, and how will 
he give freedom to No 
break bounds, 
open the doors of that which imprisons 
the walls that enclose 
Only then can he turn and give 
freedom to another. And what 
prisons man is often an innocent thing: 


who makes saints. 
we let 


is God 
He can do so only if 


another? first 


he must his throw 


own 
him, leap ove 
him. 


im- 


excessive attachment to his hours before 
the TV, to his Saturday poker or his 
Sunday volf. 

We 
saints. 
let 
They were so fierce in the rejection of 
Their 


the 
have— 


have often wondered about 
Some of them at 


us use the nasty 


least 
word—disgusted us. 
innocent earthly pleasures. zeal 
little 


fasting 


for holy poverty strikes 
We that their 


ind vigils and hairshirts edify us in a 


us as a 
inhuman. say 
numb sort of way, but at a deeper level. 
perhaps at a more sincere level, we feel 
that they Good 
holy canonized fanatics, 
but fanatics none the less. Why all this 
tortuous, brittle-hearted 


were fanatics. fanatics, 


fanatics, even 
rejection — of 
what we ordinary mortals accept as a 


matter of course?) Why all this clawing 
at the flesh? 


Do you really the saints 


that 
thought it was sinful to enjoy a_ picnic 
on the bank? Did they really think 
own thines like 
a house and a field, little things like a 
dog and a fishing No, did 
The man who, strictly speaking, 


suppose 


river 


it evil to things—big 


rod? they 


hot 


despises good human things and inno- 
cent pleasures is not called a saint, but 
The saint 
all that God 
knows that earthly 
He 


DOSSCSSIONS 
H 


a heretic or a loves 
God. He 
made. He 


sions) are good, 


queer. 
also loves has 
Posses- 

knows that 
better, much 
better. He knows that the joy of earthly 
love is often the one thing that makes 
the life But 
he also knows that the joy of heavenly 


also 


heavenly are 


brutalities of endurable. 


love is the joy of God, a joy so heavy 
with that 


delight he could not now 
fully cxperience, its weight without 
being crushed. 
Because the saint sees that the 


earthly possessions and pleasures make 
it more difficult to grasp the heavenly 
possessions and pleasures, he prefers the 
heavenly to the earthly. Sometimes the 
saint speaks about the innocent  pleas- 
ures of earth as being vile and_ base. 
\ctually he What he 
does mean is that these things are good 
that 
pleasures, 

He 
what 


does not mean it. 


themselves, but 
heavenly 
earthly pleasures are as nothing. 
And _ this for 
seems to us to be violence. 


and wholesome in 
in| comparison to 


is right. accounts 


Na. civilization in) which 
| standard of living is the 
in which luxuries become necessities, in 
which needs are artificially multiplied 
and stimulated, it is with terrifying ease 


higher 


goal, 


that the good, wholesome things ol 
earth become a_ prison. These good 
things of earth are like a_ beautiful 


palace in which we are imprisoned. We 
must break from the prison. We do not 
destroy what imprisons us, merely free 
That does not mean 
that all must make a vow of poverty. 
Some will make the others. will 
not and should not. All must aspire to 
that freedom found in simplicity of life 
und poverty of spirit. 

When freed 
from our wondrous prison, we can, in 
God When 
tree and God is free, then there is that 


full This 


curselves from it. 


vow, 


once we have ourselves 


a sense, set free. we are 


flow of love. is holiness. 
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He | Dublin Castle, headquarters of the Garda Siochana, provides the setting for two of Dublin’s finest 
what 
igher HE Irish cop is an almost legendary figure in the annals of American 
goal, A DAY police history; but if you want to meet a real one, you still have 
's, In to go to the country that gave birth to this breed apart. And in 
plied Dublin you can find him. Tough, ham-handed, and gifted of tongue 
ease | like his American counterpart, the modern Dublin policeman is also 
s of } WITH well equipped with all the latest techniques in crime detection. 
eood Dublin policemen carry no guns, preferring to look upon lawbreakers 
itiful not as an army to be conquered by force of arms, but as adversaries to 
We be outwitted by the gentler weapons of shrewdness and scientific method. 
» not However, they do carry nightsticks—just in case. 

free y | \ city the size of Dublin has its share of criminal activity, but no more 
nean nor less than the average urban center of comparable size. At Castle 
erty. | Yard, the brain center for Dublin’s cops, every breach of the law is indi- 
will cated on a large wall map of the city. One glance at the map and the 
re to f Garda Siochana, as Dublin calls its force in Gaelic, knows exactly what 
life | it has to cope with at any given time. And a survey of the men at the 

Garda Siochana’s disposal—sharp-eyed experts working with the elabo- 

elves +. rate tools of science and a tough, front-line force of men on the beat— 
1, In provides assurance that Dublin’s cops will, as usual, get their man. 

that [ 
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Crime pattern in Dublin is given cumulative effect by large wall map showing Fingerprint expert at work: The Castle keeps 
site of each breach of the law. From it, police determine proper deployment of forces tabs on rogues in all of Eire and in England 


The disciplined men of the Garda Siochana are responsible for job 











A squad of the Garda Siochana files out of Castle Yard at The striped wristlet means “on duty” and the duty is call- 
beginning of the day, headed for duties throughout Dublin ing in the desk before touring city in up-to-date prowl car 
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and scientific methods keep Dublin's police force modern and efficient 


The Yard’s collection of criminal weapons would 
outfit an army; yet Dublin’s cops carry no arms 





Technician examines “moulage” of mugger’s nicked finger. Discovery A DAY WITH DUBLIN’S FINEST 


of missing piece of flesh provided clue to criminal’s conviction 
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rjoh of keeping city crime-free 
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: Desk sergeant, above, controls prowl car move- 
is call- - i 
ments. Right, the end of the line for a law-breaker 
owl car 
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WAY back in the careless past the 

world seemed larger than it does 
now, and a shot fired in anger on 
side of but 
faintly on the other side. In those days 
a ruckus broke out in the Orient which 
American newspapers called “the Sino- 
Japanese difficulties.” It did not com- 
mand the undivided attention of every 
reader in the United States. 

At least one newspaper considered the 
Far Eastern unrest important, however, 
and assigned a member of its Washing- 
ton staff to collect thumbnail comments 
about it from leaders in various fields. 
The interviewed statesmen, 
politicians, authorities on international 
affairs, industrial and_ financial 
princes, and then began ranging farther 
afield. 

He heard that a baseball team called 
the New York Yankees was in town and 
with the club character named 
Babe Ruth. Being a global thinker, the 
newspaperman knew little of Mr. Ruth 
except that he was a baseball person of 


one 


the globe was heard 


reporter 


kings, 


was a 


some prominence whose opinion might 
carry weight. visited 
Griffith Stadium, sought out the noted 
visitor, and explained his mission. 

“And so, Mr. Ruth,” he concluded, 
“what do you think of the Sino-Japanese 
situation?” 


Accordingly, he 


Mr. Ruth gave the question due con- 
sideration. After a 
moment, he spoke. 

“Gnats to it,” he said, and went up 
to take his turn in the batting cage. 

The incident is 


long, introspective 


recalled to memory 
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Alston: He holds his 


peace. So did the team 


now by the realization of what the sports 
pages are going to look like for the next 
From now until October, 
we are going to read a great deal more 
about what Mr. Casey Stengel says than 
about what Mr. Chiang Kai-Shek does. 

Not a day will pass without our be- 
ing advised of the state of health and 
mind of the 
of the world’s most exclusive gentlemen’s 


seven months. 


state of sixteen members 
club. This is the tight little coterie of 
men who manage teams in the major 
leagues. They are not necessarily big 
men or brainy men or sinless men, but 
the them will command more 


newspaper space in any week than John 


by RED SMITH 


Foster Dulles, Mendes-France, and Kon- 
rad Adenauer put together. 

Their and _ prejudicies, 
crotchets and quarrels, judgments and 
stratagems, pronunciamentos and sulky 
silences, tactical errors and inspirational 
seizures, all will be reported and com- 
hundred other, 
muscular men will be 
doing the running, hitting, and throw- 
but the reader of the sports page 


least of 


opinions 


mented upon. Four 


younger, more 
ing, 
will be given to understand that none 
of them could his 
sleep without direct orders from the 


twitch a muscle in 
brain on the bench. 

This being the case, it may be ap- 
propriate now to identify and describe 
the men be such a 
precious freight in the months imme- 


whose words will 


Tebbetts: Laughter 
is under the surface 
United Press Photos 


Not all big. brainy. 














BASEBALL’ 


or sinless. baseball's 


diately ahead. Few are total strangers, 
for precious few. newcomers crash the 
high gates of the Society of Major 
League Managers. Mostly the member- 
ship rolls change only in the sense that 
players change in a game of musical 
chairs; they shift seats constantly, and 
before a new season begins we ought to 
get them located. 

Here they are, then: 

Charles Dillon Stengel, New York 
Yankees: Oldest, richest, and most suc 
cessful member of the lodge. Also the 
least intelligible when he chooses not 
to be understood. 
much about the other fellow’s player as 


He knows at least as 


the other fellow does, and frequently 
Gentle and considerate at 
tom, he subordinates his fondness for 


more. bot- 
people to his consuming desire to win, 
moves men about like inanimate pieces 
in a chess game, and realizes regretfully 
that some of them him for it. 
He may be the best manager that ever 


resent 


lived; at least, he is the only man who 
ever handled five consecutive pennant 
winners. His like him to 
quit but he can’t, because each new tr- 
umph puts him within reach of a new 
goal, and he couldn’t abide defeat. 
Paul Rapier Richards, Baltimore 
Orioles: A Cassius with a lean and hun- 
look. Thin, driving, 
ambitious, he baseball as a 


wife would 


gry dedicated, 
regards 
religion, talks about it as though it were 
like mathematics. He 
quit a good job with a good Chicago 
club to become general manager. Paul 
Richards will not settle for secund place. 


a pure science 
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\lfonso) Ramon Lopez. Cleveland 


Indians: Quite possibly the best-liked 
man in baseball. Ybor City. the 
Spanish section of “Tampa, Fla., is fam 


ous for its yellow bean soup, its arroz 
con pollo, and its native son, Al Lopez. 
manager of the American League cham- 
pions. Many things can be said about 
him, but this will do: He was a catcher 
in the big leagues for eighteen years: ask 
any hotel clerk, bellhop. or elevator 
eperator to name a_ personal favorite 


among all visiting ball players. 


Stanley Raymond Harris, Detroit 
Tigers: The most candid, the most 
widely traveled of American League 


managers. Bucky Harris is a dead hon- 
est guy who has directed, in the follow- 
ing the Washington 
Philadelphia Phillies, Buffalo Bisons, 
New York Yankees, San Diego Padres, 
and Washington His team, 
often worst in its league, never finished 
last. 

Martin Whiteford Marion, Chicago 
White Sox: Maybe the sweetest guy, if 
‘he'll forgive the adjective. He 
mighty shortstop with the St. 
Cardinals. Carpet-baggers hired him and 


order, Senators, 


Senators. 


was a 
Louis 


carpet-baggers fired him as manager of 
the Cardinals and the For the 
first time, he is in charge of a good club. 

Louis Boudreau. City Ath- 
The handsomest manager with 
the least comely ball club. A natural 
gift for leadership brought him the man- 
ager’s porttolio in Cleveland when he 
was still a young player. With a good 
team of Indians, he the 


srowns. 


Kansas 
letics: 


won world 
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Dressen: He'll talk 
a pennant into D.C. 






United Press 


MANAGERIAL CASTE 


managers still use up a lot of newsprint cach year 


chantpionship: with a mediocre team in 
Boston, he stirred up occasional alarms: 
he has a terrible team. 

Charles Walter Dressen, Washington 
Senators: A 
especial gilt for silence. 


now 
small, clever man, with no 
Twice manager 
ol the National League champions in 
Brooklyn, he 
into the 


managed to talk himself 
Back 


jors, he will endeavor to talk a pennant 


minors. now in the ma- 
into) Washington. 
Michael) Franklin 
Red 
the sturdiest competitors in the game. 
\ rookie with future all 
him as a manager on the big 


(Pinky) 


day, 


Higgins, 


Boston Sox: In his one ol 


his ahead ol 
wheel. 


KO Ernest Durocher, New York Gi- 
. ants: Brassiest, busiest, and maybe 
the best in his lodge. The practically 
peerless leader of the world champions 
inhibitions. 

Milwaukee 
nickname. of 
He 


has 


lacks nothing 

Charles) John = Grimin, 
Braves: Who the 
Jolly Cholly, sometimes as a cross. 
isn’t 


save 
bears 


jolly in defeat, though he 
known defeat often enough to recognize 
and accept it. He isn’t half so comical 
believe. 

that 
banjo 


as the press would have you 


humorous 
the 
sound, 


you consider it 
a lett-hander should 
left-handed. He is a 
man with a 
Robert 
Reds: 


one of the 


unless 
play 
sensible 
team. 

Tebbetts, 
articulate and 
the members. 
Though he takes his job seriously and 


sound 

(Birdie) 
Most 
ablest of 


baseball 
George 
Cincinnati 


dloes_ it 
the 


be- 


New 


well, laughter is never tar 


low surface. Most valuable 


Harris: His team is often 
worst, never the last 





ee 


Durocher: Brassy. busy 
and maybe the best Int 


crnational News 


Hampshire export since Dan Webster. 

Stanley Camfield Hack, Chicago Cubs: 
\ smiling man, once a_ splendid in- 
fielder, whose team caused so little com- 


motion in his one season at the helm 
that the pilot couldn't possibly get into 


difficulties. 


Fred Girard Haney, Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates: In a quict, mischievous way, 
mavbe the wittiest of all managers. 


Fortunatelly for him, he has outgrown 


illusions. He recognizes his operatives 
for the unripe prospects they are. 
Walter Emmons Alston, Brooklyn 
Dodgers: Shyest of the lot. When he 
can be persuaded to talk, there is more 
than a Herb humor 
in him, but mostly he holds his peace. 


touch of Shriner 


So did his team last season. 
Edward Raymond Stanky, St. Louis 
Cardinals: Most combative. This little 


man grew up fighting in an unquiet 
Philadelphia neighborhood, fought any- 


ball 


his 


body who challenged him as a 


player. has fought all comers in 
brief tenure as manager. His truculence 


made him a championship plaver; if he 


can control it in himself and insitl i 
into his plavers, he may be as \ brent y|k 
on the bench as he was at seco 1s 
Edward Mavo Smith, Philodctoh 
Phillies: Up to now, a ficiien t 
acter. Researchers hav rined 
that he was born in New Lendon, Mo., 


Jan. 17, 1915, played in seventy-three 
eames for the Philadelphia Athletics in 
1945, batted .212. Fate 
him by naming him Smith and, thus far, 


tried to conceal 
succeeded 


has 
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Petey McGurk decided to join the men and cut 
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“What do you want to do, kill 
the bouchaleen?”’ 


save hay in. Only a wind’s puff 


ry: \T’s the devil’s own country to 
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from the Atlantic, the fog hangs 
until ten or so every morning and you 
never know when a quick shower, a 
“Donegal Dew,” will drench everything. 
But it’s the sort of country they breed 
good men in. There’s not their beat in 
the length of Ulster for working or wak 
ing or wonderment. And a few days ago 
in McGurk’s high meadow, little Petey 
McGurk joined the men. 
His father, Packy—after consulting 
Old Moore’s Almanac, watching the 
sunsets, noting the weather reports from 


hi 
P We 


the wireless, talking with Denis Mc- 
Namara who had a bit of a reputation in 
these matters, and earnestly discussing it 
with St. Martin (he’s a great one for 
St. Martin) —finally decided to cut the 
hay. He sent word to me with Red 
Devlin, the postman, and that evening I 
took the scythe down from the wall of 
the barn, spent an hour or so edging up 
the blade with the whetstone, and went 
to bed early. Packy was a good one to 
work for. A crown a day, tucks of food, 
and a couple of stouts in the evening. 
A man couldn’t ask better. 

The next morning I had a quick sup 
of tea about seven, wrapped an old sack 
around the scythe blade, stuck a cork on 
thé point, slung it over my shoulder, 
and took off on the bicycle. Halfway up 
the Jonin’ to Packy’s house, I smelled 
breakfast and I in the right frame of 
Mind for it too. A ten-mile spin gives 
aman a_ brave appetite. I leaned the 
scythe against the wall, pushed in the 
half door, and walked into the kitchen. 
“God bless all here.” 

“God bless,”” Maura replied, pouring 
water into the teapot, “you're in right 
time.” 

Packy, the man of the house, is a tall. 
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He has an old 
rusty and 


broad-shouldered fellow. 


hatchet of a_ face. brown 
nicked in places. He’s a quiet man al- 
though he used to be quite a joker in 
his ig days, but he settled dowp 
after his brother, Vincy, was killed in 
the trouble. 

His son, Petey, is thirteen and just out 
of the parochial school in Killeenan. 


He has the same broad, deep back as his 


youl 


dad and. his upper arms showing a lit- 
tle depth to #¢hem now—he'll be a strong 
big man in a He 
Maura’s eyes, gray-green and flecked with 
little black motes, the color of Conne- 


year or two. has 


His hair hhas the wild look 
of a hay rick on a windy night and his 
chin has the McGurk tilt to it. 

Maura poured the tea and Packy and 
I set down to breakfast. You know how 
it is at harvest time. The men eat first 
then the woman and 
follow. We ate deep, with the wild 
hunger | had and Packy up and about 
since six. After finished Packy left 
to take out the Maura and 
Petey sat down to eat. 


mara marble. 


and young ones 


we 
cows, and 

Normal times Petey’s a quiet one, but 
that morning I couldn’t even get 
words, one running the other, out of 
him. No more than an odd He 
was in a fierce hurry with the breakfast 
and I heard Maura once tell him to easy 
himself with the feeding. 

He finished the and, 
hinching his chair a little sideways, he 
turned and asked: 

“You wouldn’t mind looking at my 
scythe?” 

“Oh, it’s your scythe now—and what's 


two 


“ashes 


bowl of tea 


a cub doing with a dangerous weapon 
fike that—it’s more likely you are to 
take the legs off someone with it.” 
Maura cut in with just a mite of an- 
noyance in the voice: 
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“The boy’s mowing today and don’t 
you forever be sconcing him.” 

And that was the way the land lay. 
I'd noticed the bald spots in the old 
garden on my way up to the 
the way someone had been hacking at 
the nettles, trying out a seythe. 

“Let’s be off then,” and with that we 
went outside and Petey into the barn 


house, 


and out again lugging a scythe. 

I took it from him and looked at the 
blade. He hadn’t done bad for it ¢xcept 
the point was a wee bit ragged. Taking 
my whetstone out of my pocket, I took 
nice, smooth, 


to rasping it with a 


by Arthur J. Roth 


adow 


round-and-in Petey was watch- 
ing me, like a hawk the field 
“Ut, McNamara does it different.” 
“Hold your the 
likes of McNamara to be telling me how 
Look 


‘a straight cut is 


STOKE 
mouse, 


whist, man, and Is it 


to edge a scythe. now,” I 
added a little 
fine the 

you've got to round the edge a 


you 
solter, 
for blade but on the point 
little. 
When you sweep,” I said, swinging the 
scythe, “the point tucks the grass in and 
onto the blade.” 
Taking the scyt 


a few swings. 


made 


1e from me, he 


“How on now. Shorten the sweep just 


a little. Do you mean to keep up with 
us?” 
“Aye.” 


“Well, then don’t be taking half the 


townland every time you swing. Put 
tucks of depth to the swathé but keep 
your swing short. Hadn't you better 
wait a while ‘til we’re cutting the oats. 


It’s surely a hard job mowing hay.’ 
“I’m mowing right behind him,” he 
answered, his and the eyes a 
little crinkled, his dad 
sometimes. 
Packy came back with the dog, picked 
up his sevthe. and came over to us. 


face set 


the way does 
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We put the scythes over the shoulder 
and walked out through the well field 
to the meadow. It was a grand morning. 
There was nought left of the fog but a 
little wispeen trailing the knob of the 
mountain. The hedges were heavy with 
the dew yet, the blackberries and sloes 
still shiny. A 
leaped away through the oats, and off 
by the well a 


hard-green and rabbit 


blackbird was scolding. 
E reached the meadow and Petey 


put the with the wet cloth 
over it into the hedge, the way it would 


can 


be cool in the throat when the day in- 
creased. 

“You'll take the first swathe?” Packy 
asked me. 

“Not I then, my heel’s still stiff from 
the time the colt kicked it. I'd just as 
lee take the butt end.” 

Sure the heel wasn’t bothering me at 
all but I wasn’t the one to step out 
first. The end swathe is a terror if 
you're not handy with the scythe, and 


if I stepped out, Packy would follow 
leaving the end for Petey. Now 
the scythe 
the feel of the grass falling 


mind 


['m a good man with and 


once I got 
with the blade I'd step out, brave and 
handy, and Petey 


after an hour or so 


would think it was running away from 


him we were. 


Packy spat on his hands, raised the 
scythe, and let it float sideways into the 
hay. Petey let him out a pace or two 


and, just like his Dad, spat and stepped 
out. I took the We 
out right and steady for an hour or so, 
Packy in the lead; two paces behind and 


end swathe. cut 


one to the right, Petey was cutting and 
I to the right and behind him. We were 
cutting the short the 
and it took minutes to 
reach the hedge at the head of the field. 

After three loops of the field I stoppe d 


way of meadow 


maybe twenty 


Petey turned: “Well, ’'m mowing. and Pil 


and took the whetstone out and started 
touching up the blade. Packy, hearing 
the keening of the stone, looked around, 
stopped, and took out his stone. Petey 
stopped also and came walking back to 
me. I gave the edge one final little 
skelp and told Petey: 
“Here [ll put the edge on that.” 


“I'll do it myself, thanks.” 


Oh, he was the snotty, little cub that 
morning. The mowing was starting to 
bother him a little. It’s like that. The 


same with the turf and the plowing, an 
hour of it and a man thinks the day will 
never end. And then, like a runner get- 
ting the second wind, you get the rhythm 
the afternoon 


the pains start coming. The back comes 


lor a few hours; then in 
io aching, the arms start tightening like 
the muscles shrinking, the 
the hard and tight. 


had started back to the mowing, 


were and 


calves of legs get ig 


Packy 
he’s the kind that could mow for a week 
without because 


little, I 


stopping and then 


Petey had riz the devil in me a 
called to him: 

Better look sharp, Petey, your Dad’s 
from you.” 
He looked up the field, turned back to 


a quick little smile, threw the 


ste pps away 


me, gave 


stone and called: 


“Catch, Michaeleen.” 

Michaeleen it was. A little boy's name 
lor Michael. Well. mv fine boyo, I 
thought, the heat of the afternoon will 
saw some of the cockiness out. 


mowed away. Shuffle forward on 


W: 
\ the left 


shoulder dipping, shul 


left foot, swing with the 
the right foot 
fling up even, the pull back, the lift o 
shuffle the lett 
foot, swing with the left shoulder dip 
ping 

It seemed 


‘til Packy 


the scvthe, forward on 


like a little 


noticed Maura waving 


over an how 


from 





mow right behind him from here to the sea and back” 





the back of the house. We laid down the 
scythes and headed in to the noondayf 
meal. ; 

Inside, in the cool of the house, Packy § 
and I sat down to the table. He saiq| 
the grace, the way he usually does, the | 
way a body wouldn’t know whether j 


was the Gaelic or Latin or English h@® 


was using. 

Maura poured an apron full of po- 
tatoes out on the table, floury and bust. 
their Packy looked up, 
noticed Petey sitting in the corner and 
called: 

“Draw 
place, Maura.” 


breeches. 


o 
ing 


up a chair boy—set him 
Petey gave that little hint of a smile 
to the table. I, thinking 


to take him down a peg or two, said to 


and sat down 


no one in particular: 

“Ach, sure it’s a terrible thing to be 
Pett old 
with 


and they setting you down 


1g 
the children.” ; 
Petey paid me no mind and then, 


to eat 


cool as the flagstones on a well, called 
to his mother. 

“A little buttermilk here.” 

Maura set him out a mug of butter. 


milk, giving him a long look and he 


looking straight back at her. 
JHEN dinner was over we left 
Packy sitting at the hearth and 
went outside. 
“Petey, let’s have a gander at your 


hand.” I'd noticed during dinner a fear- 


ful blister on the heel of his palm, just | 


thrust it out: 
It'll burst.” 
“Better you'd forget mowing for the 


He 


“Sure it’s nothing, 


inside the thumb. 


soon 


rest of the day. It will be cruel hard 
with that thumb.” 
“I'll be mowing then. Mowing when 


the day falls and mowing right through 
the night and into tomorrow if 
there’s anyone to mow with me.” 


into 
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Well, I suppose after eating with the 
men he was bound and sworn to work 
with them too. 

“I think we’d be better to open that.” 

He held out his hand and I pricked 
the blister and squeezed the water out. 

“Get you now a piece of cow dung 
and pack it on the hand. And a clean 
handkerchief to bind it with.” 

He came back with the dung and the 
handkerchief and I made a bit of a 
poultice and tied the rag over it. 

“Now get an old leather glove and 
It'll still be paining a bit but 
not as bad as before. I’m going back out 
into the field.” 

“What for?” he asked suspiciously. 

“What for? To look for fairies’ pipe. 
Didn’t you know that in the spring the 
fairies come out and sit around in cir- 
cles and smoke their wee pipes and then 
leave them behind in the grass? Then 
when time comes for the mowing, if a 
body looks careful, he’s apt to find one 
or two.” 

“Ah sure you're daft. I never heard 
of that,” a little disbelieving and yet a 
little believing at the same time. 

In the field I gave my scythe a good 
working over. I’m a wonder for sharpen- 
ing things, scythes.and knives, billhooks 
and turf spades. There’s something de- 
cent and soothing about sharpening an 
instrument. Whilst I was in the mood I 
gave Petey’s scythe a touching up. It 


wear it. 


needed it. There were three or four 
little nicks in the blade where he'd 
caught a stone in the mowing. He 


hadn’t the proper knack of letting the 
blade slide over the ground. The point 
had a little hook to it where he’d dug 
it into the ground once, or maybe twice. 


\CKY and the boy returned and 
Px. cut back into the mowing. If 
Packy noticed the hand, devil the word 
be said and it wasn’t easing up on the 
work he was either. Sure it’s a terrible 
thing to pit a boy against his dad. 
Petey was serving notice that from now 
on he’d eat with the men and go to late 
Mass of a Sunday if he had the mind to 
and maybe off to town hisself once in a 
while. It was a hard way to get what he 
wanted, because it wouldn’t be just the 
mowing. From this summer out to the 
crack of his doom he’d be doing a man’s 
share. Cutting turf instead of wheeling 
in the bog; forking hay instead of tramp- 
ing at the building of the hayricks; dig- 
ging the “purtys” instead of lifting. 

It soon was the heat of the day and 
the work getting tiresome. Petey was still 
keeping with his Dad but I could tell 
by the set of his shoulders and the way 
he hefted the scythe that he was fast tir- 
ing. I mind once we stopped to sharpen 
the blades and Packy walked back and 
told Petey. 

“Maybe you'd just as lee stop for the 
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day. You’ve done enough. If you like, 
take back the saddle I borrowed from 
McNamara—he asked about it yester- 
day.” 

“Sure I’m not a bit tired, but maybe 
the front’s a little hard on you. I'll take 
it for a while.” 

“Well, you're the great lad. The front 
swathe you want. It’s a long stretch yet 
to the fall of night. Many’s the hound 
has lost his hare with but a yard to go 
in the gap. You'd do well to keep up 
and not have Michael stepping on your 
heels.”’ 

(nd that didn’t set well with the cub 
either. He looked hard and long at 
his dad’s back, as Packy trudged up the 
field a ways. Thinking to help Petey, I 
told him: 

“It might be easier on you if you 
didn’t swing the scythe so hard as you’re 
coming down. Let the weight ease it 
into the grass. Another thing, you're 
keeping the legs too wide. Close them 
up a smidgin and keep your knees bent 


when you shuffle forward.” 
“He doesn’t like me mowing,” he 
said jerking his head up the field. 


“Francey McDermott started plowing 
this spring and we’re both in the same 


grade. What does he want me to do? 





e Thrift 
especially in ancestors. 
—Irish Digest 


is a wonderful virtue— 





Carry well water ‘til I’m an old man?” 

“Pay him no mind, Petey. It’s just that 
sometimes it’s hard on a man to see his 
cubs grow up and start doing a man’s 


job. It maybe pushes them along a 
little.” 

“Well, I’m mowing, and I'll mow right 
behind him from here to the sea and 
back.” 

And mow we did and mow he fol- 


lowed till the day was near dead. We 
stopped then about six when the smell 
of the night was coming. The three of us 
stood at the foot of the meadow look- 
ing at the windrows lining the field, the 
way men do when the day’s been long 
and the work good. 

“A right piece we've cut,” Packy said. 
“Two, maybe three hours will finish it.” 

And that was as close to praise as 
he came. Now I don’t mind myself, but 
he might have had a word for Petey. 

The cub was tired. His face had the 
tired look with the mouth loose and the 
eyes with no light to them. Like a horse 
after sledding rocks all day from a field, 
The shoulders hunched and falling 
asleep on_ his He hardly had 
strength enough to put the scythe back 
on the nails in the barn. 

Petey ate supper with Packy and me 
that night. After the ten o’clock news on 


feet. 


the wireless was over, Packy told him: 

“Better get that hand seen to. Maura, 
why don’t you bathe it in hot water and 
put some iodine on it.” 

Maura hadn't noticed the hand before. 
Taking a basin she splashed some hot 
water in it from the kettle and Petey 
took the glove and handkerchief off. 


Ach, she raised a terrible fuss when 
she saw it. Turning on Packy, she 
scolded: 


“And what is it you want to do—kill 


the bouchaleen?”’ 


HE hand didn’t look too good. The 

handle had worn its way through 
the skin in a couple of places and it 
had bled something fierce. Petey just 
stood there while Maura cleaned it off. 
Finally she was through with the band- 
aging and scolding: 

“No mowing tomorrow for you, me 
boyo. The idea of working with your 
hand in that state. Would you not let 
him stop,” turning to Packy. 

“Amn’t I after telling him once in 
the field to stop, but he paid me no 
mind.” 

Petey spoke, softly and challengingly: 


“I mowed, mowed in your track all 
day.” 

“Aye, that you did, son, and in a year 
or two you'll likely be the handiest 


with the scythe.” 

“And next Spring it’s plowing Ill 
be?” 

“The Saints 
want to take 
You can plow the march field, but mind 
that’s all you'll plow.” 

I was sleeping the night at Packy’s. 
We still had half a day’s work on the 


man in the county 


that you 
whole shebang? 


blast it—is it 


over the 


field and it was more convenient than 
going home. 
We knelt to say the prayers. The 


Rosary is said in a certain way. The men 
of the house take the first mysteries and 
the women take the next and the chil- 
dren take the last 

Packy started off, as usual his words a 
dull rumble and I took the second mys- 
tery. At the start of the third both 
Petey and the mother started praying it. 
After a few Maura’s fal- 
tered and Petev’s held on firm and sure: 

“The Crowning Thorns. Our 
Father Who art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy Name, Thy Kingdom come, Thy 
Will be done on earth as . 

“Give us this dav our daily bread and 
forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 


ones. 


words, voice 


with 


those who trespass against us and lead us 
not into temptation but deliver us from 
all evil. Amen.” 

Maura took the next Mystery, her 
voice soft and lonely like the cry of a 
curlew wheeling over the bog in the 
wee hours. 

“The Fourth Sorrowful Mystery. The 
Carrying of the Cross.” 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


No Friend of Bacchus 


1T IS NOT that I want to make a close friend of Bacchus 
and go around with vine leaves in my hair, nor do I want 
to sit around with modern Omar Khayyams singing the 
merits of wine. Myself one of the world’s most moderate 
drinkers, I consider cocktails among the penalties rather 
than the joys of pleasant parties, but I like a glass of wine, 
and among others I like those made by the Christian Broth- 
ers; I like liqueurs, among them those made by the Bene- 
dictines and the monks of Chartreux. I also like coffee, but- 
termilk, and tea, in the order named. 

I must, admit I don’t know much about total abstinence 
unions, but the more I read the less I feel they are a com- 
plete solution to the problem of alcoholism, which at best 
can make a fool of a man or woman and at worst can cause 
terrible accidents and even murders. For the drunken man 
is like the insane man: neither knows what he is doing. I 
also know that the incidence of young drunkards is rising, 
and I know this is in some part due to parents’ neglect, but 
surely far from entirely that. Since there is a law forbidding 
selling intoxicants to young people, why not a 
against tavern keepers who let them have it? 

More and more I think I prefer, for people who cannot 
stop after the first glass or at most two, a method like Alco- 
holics Anonymous, who are very definitely also on the side 
of the angels in their work, for they make it plain that a 
man who is a drunkard needs more than mortal help; he 
needs the help of God to stiffen his will. And this organiza- 
tion is very personal; the members go one by one to help 
one. I have my doubts about the wholesale pledging of 
people. It is all right at the moment perhaps and for a 
while afterward, and for some people it may be the perfect 
solution, but I think most people do better with the person- 
to-person call. And abstinence from intoxicants for all men 


crusade 


and women because some become drunkards seems to me as 
sensible as that all the world should stop eating sugar be- 
cause diabetics can’t have it. 

The total abstinence groups are activated by the fact that 
they drunkenness can to the 
children of such homes, to patient wives and mothers, to 
young people, to men and women who have had a re- 
spectable place in society and lost it. I know well myself. 
In my own family I have seen at least two lives wrecked by 
it. It is also true that 


have seen what 


do to homes, 


neither one had any faith and it is 
very difficult to try to cure the weak willed, by putting all 


the burden on them at a time when they most need a 
strong will. 
Children and Total Abstinence 
NOW I NOTE that the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 


is enlisting children from the age of nine to sign total ab- 
stinence pledges—‘‘who of their own free will take the pledge 
not to take any intoxicating drink.” 

I admit that the framers of this mean well. I admit 
that there is sense in alerting the young to the evils of 
drunkenness. Years ago in grammar school, my class was 
shown a chart labeled simply, “Drunkard’s Stomach” and it 
was certainly a horrendous sight for young eyes, very red 
in composition with terrible blue veins. But it was definitely 
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labeled a drunkard’s stomach and even then I viewed it as 
something alien from myself. 

Regarding this pledge for children, there is another angle. 
Consider for example the nine-year-old who takes it under 
the influence of a sort of mass feeling of pastor and older 
laity and children. He goes home and his father is sitting 
in the living room with his mother enjoying a glass of beer 
or sherry. What is the child to think? Here are his parents 
indulging in what he has just been given to understand is 
very bad. Or let us say there is a dinner party with wine 
on the table; perhaps the child’s pastor is one of the guests. 
Just whose authority is the nine-year-old to take? 

It seems to me that before a child signs any pledge of this 
sort, parents should be consulted on the step. If they are 
willing or insistent, then it is none of my business nor that 
of anyone else. For instance, Christian Scientists do not 
smoke or drink; I have seen the children of people who fol- 
low this way of life and they don’t smoke or drink even if 
they give up the odd ideas of Mary Eddy. The habit is in- 
culcated in them; they are indifferent to liquor even with- 
out pledges. But surely there will be confusion in the mind 
of a child who takes such a pledge and knows his parents 
drink. 

And there are other things to consider—the New Testa- 
ment, for instance. Saint Paul with his “Take 
2 little wine for your stomach’s sake?” And right here, though 
I do not sign the teetotaler’s creed, I call attention to the 
words “a little.””. Or how about that lovely first miracle that 
Our Lord performed at Cana? Should that be revised and 
ought He to have turned wine into water as a warning? 


How about 


Holy Drinkers 


I AGREE THAT there may be teetotalers among the 
saints. In a way it is like the Curé d’Ars who on one occa- 
sion cut down a fine apple tree because the boys stole apples 
from it and he wanted to remove temptation. I consider 
him one of our top saints, but surely this was illogical. 

I myself am for temperance, not abstinence. I realize that 
what I am saying may give scandal to one group of Catho- 
lics, but I think I am right when I say it will not give 
scandal to the Church. For one thing, young and old who 
sign this pledge may come across some very odd things in 
their reading matter recommended by Church authorities. 
In my research IT have found things contradictory to absti- 
nence as a way of life. Popes often have their own brand 
of wine; they have sent kegs of wine to religious congrega- 
tions as a gift. I have one story of women religious who, 
when the wine in their barrel was very low and they had no 
money to buy more, suddenly found the barrel filled. The 
nuns called it a miracle. 

I am for temperance, for teaching it in every way, not 
only in the matter of intoxicants. I am for it in food and 
conversation and books and governments. And I am for total 
abstinence for men or women who can’t stop with a rea- 
sonable amount and for treating them as victims of a bad 
habit, a weak will, or a disease, depending on which school 
of philosophy you belong to. And I have never yet seen a 
nine-year-old who wants beer or wine instead of milk shakes 
and cokes. 
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“Behold this Child 
is set... for a sign 
of contradiction” 


SIGN 
OF 
| CONTRADICTION 


The Mother of Jesus was afraid all her life. 


From the day a holy old man shook a 


bony finger at her and uttered a prophecy 


by JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


———— , an 


March, 1955 





~ HE Prophecy of Simeon is Our 
‘| Lady’s first sorrow. It is her first 
hour of Compassion. An _ hour 
fraught with fear—fear that will haunt 
her all the days of her life with Jesus. 
It is the common opinion of scholars 
that one of the very human passions 
which overwhelmed the Heart of Jesus 
in the agony in the garden was that 
of fear. According to Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, fear is grief of soul in the face 
of some present evil that cannot be 
readily overcome. Since fear was pres- 
ent in the beginning of the Passion of 
Jesus, it is not surprising that in the 
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beginning of the Compassion of Mary 
a note of fear should also be struck. 
In the Agony of Christ it was the fear 
of an undeserved, premature, and vio- 
lent death by crucifixion that burdened 
the human Heart of Jesus. In the be- 
ginning of was the 
same fear that filled her maternal heart, 
the fear of what was to befall her Only 
Son. 


Mary's sorrow it 


At the time of the Annunciation the 
first words of the Angel “Fear 
not.” Thus in the expectation of the 
birth of Jesus there was no cause for 
Mary to fear. 

Fear entered her heart from an un- 
expected source at a rather unexpected 
time. St. Luke tells us how, according 
io the custom of the Jews, Mary and 
Joseph took the Child Jesus to the 
temple to be redeemed or bought back 
from the ceremonial debt of service to 
the Lord laid upon a first-born son. 


were 


This visit to the temple was also ar- 
ranged to purify Our Lady from the 
legal uncleanliness of childbirth, which, 
of course, did not apply to her as the 
Mother of God. But even as obedience 
was written in the head of the book 
concerning Christ, so too His Mother 
followed Him perfectly in loving and 
observing the law. 


HERE was something special about 
this visit, however. An _ ancient 
servant of the Lord, Simeon by 


filled with burdened with 
years, had received a promise from God 


hame, 


virtues and 


that he would not die until he saw 
the Christ of the Lord. On this day, 
moved by the Holy Ghost, he came also 


to the temple. Simeon, with the com- 
plex of his race, was no doubt watching 
carefully the wealthy materially 
prosperous parents as they came to the 
temple. He thought the Messias would 
come from such a family. What then 
was his surprise when two of the poorest 
of the poor entered the temple. Bare- 
foot, garbed in homespun garments, 
and bearing the meanest of the offer- 
ings required by the law, the old man 
marked them as children of poverty. 
But the Holy Ghost moved Simeon to 
see in them the erace and 
the promise of the world, the answer 
to his prayers. 


and 


fullness of 


Nearly 2,000 years later we can hear 


Simeon asking Our Lady if he might 
hold the Child, for St. Luke tells us: 
“He also took Him in his arms and 


blessed God and said: 

‘Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, 
O Lord, 
peace. 


according to Thy word in 
Because my eyes have seen Thy sal- 
vation.’” (Luke 2:28) 
Surely this public recognition of the 
Child Jesus rejoiced the heart of Mary. 
But her jov for: 


was short-lived, 
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“Simeon blessed them and said to 
Mary His mother: ‘Behold this child is 
set for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel and for a sign which 
shall be contradicted. 

And thy soul a sword. shall 
pierce, that out of many hearts thoughts 
may be revealed.’” (Luke 2:34) 

Peace had come to Simeon. God had 
kept His word. The old man had re- 
ceived his reward. He had spoken his 
piece. From that point, he disappears 
from the pages of Scripture never to 
be heard of again. Yet, by his words 
fear filled the heart of Mary. His words 
echoed throughout the rest of her life. 
\ prophecy of pain and sorrow not 
only for her but for her little Son. This 
was the constant fear that followed her 
footsteps and dogged her days. 

\s Mary carried the Child Jesus down 
the sweeping steps of the temple, she 
could not help wondering as she looked 
at Him. He was a sign to be contra- 
dicted. How could anyone not 
this heavenly Child? Yet there were 
those who would contradict Him. There 
would be Him, 


own 


love 


those who, because of 








CROSS-JOURNEY 


The eves that spark the stars 

And set the lakes of Heaven flowing 
Met the dust of the road 

On the journey He was going. 


He could not bear to look 

At the hatred in the faces 

Of those who mocked and spurned 
And drove Him on to bitter places. 


But when among the crowd 

The heart of one who loved was calling 
His eye was quick to meet 

The tear of pity that was falling. 








would rise. But there would be others 
who would fall because of Him. Would 
lose their souls in spite of Him and 
His present littleness and loveliness. 

While Mary was not ignorant of the 
prophecies concerning the Son of God, 
and while at the time of her Annuncia- 
tion she freely accepted the office of 
mothering the Man of Sorrows, . never- 
theless the prophecy of Simeon added 
a new poignancy to her apprehension. 
Now she knew in a new way how lovely 
was the Son of God. Now she realized 
more than ever, and more than anyone 
else, the full malice of sin. 

\ threefold enlightenment came from 
the prophecy of Simeon. An_ insight 
that made her fear for her Son greater 
and her sorrow deeper, as the inevita- 





bility of their mutual suffering was 
dramatically confirmed. The first revela- 
tion that deepened Mary’s sorrow was 
the fact that the work and the grace 
of the Passion would not reach the 
souls of all men, despite the fullness 
of the sacrifice of Christ. The second 
sad realization was the fact that God 
would not receive all the external glory 
that the Passion should be able to give. 
The contradictions of men would pre- 
vent this. The third intensification of 
sorrow from the words of Simeon was 
the fact that the Child Jesus whoin she 
had just presented in the temple was 
from now on a victim whose sufferings 
were imminent, whose sufferings all her 
mother’s-love could not spare, whose 
sufferings she could only share, and this 
at sword’s point in her heart. 

Among the gloriously illuminated 
Hour Books of the fourteenth century, 
infinite pains have been taken to illus- 
trate the scenes of Simeon’s prophecy 
and its sorrowing effect on Our Lady. 
In one such, the main illustration gives 
a picture of joy and triumph. Simeon 
is ecstatic. Mary is transformed. Joseph 
modestly attentive. The child Jesus the 
center of love and reverence. But im- 
mediately there follows a miniature in 
which Mary is filled with — horror. 
Simeon shakes his bony finger at her 
in warning and_ instruction. Three 
other ancients hold a council to gravely 
discuss the full meaning of the prophecy 
of Simeon. And finally we see Mary 
nursing the Holy Child, weeping  bit- 
terly over what must come to _ pass, 
while an angel kneels reverently beside 
her filled with tearful consolation. And 
poor St. Joseph is represented as walk- 
ing alone in the desert, as if the medi- 
evalists thought he could not bear to 
see Our Lady sorrowing. 


HE first sorrow of Mary comes from 
 & prophecy that reiterates all the 
ancient ones. A prophecy that con- 
firms the unspoken fears of Mary. Thus, 
in an instant, the sweetness of Mother- 
hood is turned into the bitterness of 
contradiction, hope into fear, joy into 
sacrificial sorrow. 

From the cradle to the cross, then, 
Mary becomes the suffering companion 
of Jesus. His sorrows are hers. His 
dangers are now her own. Those who 
hate Him will hate her. Those who 
contradict Him will contradict her. The 
sinners who destroy Him will destroy 
her equally. Here we have more than 
the usual ties between mother and 
child. Here we have the identity of 
lovers, the perfect understanding of 
the innocent, the breaking of two 
hearts that according to the measure 
of God and man are one. The hearts 
of Jesus and Mary—filled with fear and 
broken with sorrow. 
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John Murtagh is called 

New York’s tough judge— 
also public killjoy number 
one. To him, scofflaws are 
grown-up kids who need 


a dad with ruler in hand 


by MILTON LOMASK 


March, 1955 


HEN in 1950 John Martin Mur- 
tagh became New York City’s 


chief magistrate and began hand 


ing out fines ranging up to $4,400 in 
one traffic case, the public quickly found 
a word tor him. 

“Murtagh,” they said, “is tough.” 

Whether or not the word fits depends 
upon your interpretation of it. 
“tough” brings to mind a cross between 
Attila the Hun and Popeye-the-Sailor- 
Man, Murtagh is not your boy. 

Humorous, soft-spoken, and a believer 
in what he calls “the social rather than 
the strictly criminal” approach to jus- 


tice, Murtagh looks like a younger ver- 
sion of the late Woodrow Wilson. 
Years ago, when he first drew national 
attention as New York’s Commissioner 
of Investigations, the press frequently 
commented on his youthfulness. One 
reporter found it incredible” that a 
man who had put one crooked public 
servant behind bars and who had _ per- 
suaded some 250 others to return to pri- 
vate life should “look like a football 
hero or a well-togged member of the 
Junior Ivy Leagui 
~ But he is tough—if by tough is meant 
impartial. 
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Within hours after becoming chief 
magistrate, he was making the most of a 
system for processing traffic tickets set 
up only two weeks before by his prede- 
cessor, Judge Edgar Bromberger. Over- 
night, under Murtagh’s prodding, the 
world’s largest crossroads experienced 
a miraculous change. The city where 
getting a ticket “fixed” had been all in 
the day’s social activity became the city 
where, once a cop handed you a sum- 
mons, you couldn’t get it fixed for love 
or money. 


O tight did Murtagh make the sum- 
S mons-processing system that, as re- 
cent headlines dramatized, confirmed 
fine-dodgers have had to resort to a 
courtesy-card racket, the joker of which 
is that no summons whatsoever is issued. 
In the old days, the fact that you had 
received a summons often meant nothing 
at all. The summons would be handled 
by some fourteen or fifteen very human 
beings, and somewhere along the line 
you could have it torn up. 

No more. Given by an honest cop 
who actually puts his pencil to a ticket, 
there is nothing you can do but pay 
your fine. The reason for this is that 
summonses are no longer handled by 
They are handled by 


fifty-five IBM machines, so unsentimen- 


human beings. 
tal that those who regard Judge Mur- 
tagh as “Public Killjoy No. 1” invariably 
refer to his machines as the “Iron Brain 
Monsters.” 

The monsters—thirty-cight 
“brains” 


electronic 
and seventeen electrical record- 
ing machines—are no respecters of per- 
son or place. It difference 
who you are, Tammany Big-Shot o1 
Marilyn Monroe. It makes no difference 
where you live, on Park Avenue or in 
fimbuktu. The 


makes no 


and 
collate your name, your license number, 


monsters record 
the nature of your violation, and a mass 
of related data—and that’s that. 

When a popular stage and movie star 
protested that two of her long-neglected 
summonses had actually been garnered 
by the man-in-her-life, Judge Murtagh 
said, “Sorry. The machines identify you 
as the owner of the sf 
will be $100.” 

\ former city official pointed out that 


vehicle. The fine 


his thirty-seven summonses were three 
years old. Therefore, he 
were invalidated by 


they 
the statute of limi- 


argued, 


tations. The Judge expressed regret at 
having to differ with so learned a de- 
fendant but observed that “traffic tickets 
are like antiques. The older they get, 
the more valuable they The 
fine will be $1,050.” 

A manufacturer pleaded social condi- 
tions. His disdain for fifty-three tickets 
was simply a protest against the city’s 
failure to provide proper parking fa- 
cilities. Judge Murtagh could not bring 


become. 
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himself to approve of a “sit-down park- 
ing strike or of the theory that a citizen 
may choose which laws he'll obey and 
which he won't.” Sentence: 106 days 
in the workhouse — suspended. Fine: 
$2,650. 

In 1949, before the 
Judge Murtagh—were 
York’s nine traffic 


monsters—and 

installed, New 
courts handled 765,- 
000 cases and collected fines slightly in 
excess of four million dollars. Last year 
they handled over a million and a half 
cases and nearly nine million 
dollars. 


took in 


\s compliance with trafic regulations 
rose from 80 per cent, when Murtagh 
took over, to more than 95 per cent, the 
Judge shifted his sights. Asserting that 
rigid enforcement of New York’s multi- 
ple-dwelling law could convert “a city 
without slums” 
by 1956, he began holding open house 
lor landlords. 


NE warm alternoon last summer, 
750 of them scuffed at the asphalt 


outside an upper Manhattan court. The 


of slums into a= city 


line they created, according to reliable 
scuttlebutt, had Radio City Music Hall, 
previously the magnet of the 
world’s longest sidewalk queues, rancor- 


proud 


ous with envy. 
Between nine-thirty in the 
and 


morning 
four in the alternoon, 3,723 tene- 
ment-owners and lessees trooped into 
three courtrooms, joshed about the woe- 
ful physical 
building 
Honor. 


condition of the 
itself—and 


court 
hearkened to His 


“Clean up,” he told them, “paint up, 
plaster over, and fireproof by next Jan- 
uary 4d—or else!” 

The next day deputy housing commis- 
sioner Bernice P. Rogers reported that 
thousands of New York landlords were 
Most of 
them had not as yet been visited by the 
inspecting crews, and Mrs. Rogers said 
she was 


putting their houses in order. 


followers of 


York’s 


Close 
New 


“amazed.” 
the methods of 
judge were not. 

Murtagh was born only four blocks 
from the house where he now lives on 
New York’s Riverside Drive. His neigh- 
borhood then, 


“tough” 


course now, is 
known ofhcially as Washington Heights, 
informally as the ‘150’s.” 


and ol 


John’s boyhood appears to have been 
i happy one in a stable and well-ordered 
Catholic home. Both parents—Thomas 
and the former Mary Mee—were natives 
of Bohola in County Mayo, Thomas 
coming to this country in 1896 and his 
wife ten years later 

The Judge describes his mother as a 
warmhearted woman and, one gathers, 
a somewhat indulgent parent. As for his 
father, who died in 1936 of burns suf- 
fered twelve years earlier—a_ colored 
photo of him behind the Judge’s desk in 





MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other pa- 
pers, is now a full-time freelance writer. He 
has written for many leading magazines. 





Criminal Courts building reveals a hand- 
some man of strong lineaments. He 
looks stern and Victorian, and so_ his 
son fondly recalls him. 

“Frankly,” the Judge goes on, “il I 
had been left to my own devices, as so 
many youngsters are today, | would have 
quit ‘school early and probably ended up 
in some menial job. With Dad standing 
over me—with a ruler, so to speak—I 
didn’t dare. I had to keep going, and 
I can't tell you how glad I am now that 
Dad made me keep going.” 


N 1938, he entered public life as state 
| assistant attorney general in charge 
of an extensive bribery investigation. It 
was to be the first of a series of similar 
jobs. In 1942, he enlisted in the Air 
Force, where he was assigned to work 
with an old friend of the family, Wil- 
liam O’Dwyer. 

Some years later when Brigadier Gen- 
eral O’Dwyer became Mayor of New 
York, he named Lieutenant Colonel 
Murtagh as his Commissioner of In- 
vestigation. 

John’s first statement, in his 
position, was that his was to be a “fact- 
finding not a fault-finding agency.” The 
facts, as he gumshoed them to light, did 
not sit well with some people. During 
the next four years, he instigated four 
major city cleanups and jolted the Po- 
lice Department into one of its 
thoroughgoing shake-ups. When Chief 
Magistrate Bromberger reached retire- 
ment age in February of 1950, Murtagh 


new 


most 


was named to succeed him. 

\mong the landmarks of Murtagh’s 
upper-New York neighborhood — are 
Medical Center, the northerly  ap- 
proaches to Columbia University—and 
Maguire’s Chophouse. To this latter in- 
stitution, in the old days, young John 
was wont to repair. And here quoting 
Tex O'Rourke, famed wit—“he-sampled 
Maguire’s uncut whisky and Maguire's 
unmarried daughter, divorced the former 
and married the latter.” 

Mary B. Maguire was only a year out 
of Columbia University when she and 
Murtagh met and were married in 1947. 
They have two children: Joan Marie, 6, 
and Thomas Peter, going on 2. Joan 
Marie is in the second grade at Gerard 
School, the grammer school of the 
\cademy of the Sacred Heart in far-up 
Manhattan. The Judge says his little 
daughter is ‘“‘a little lady—just naturally 
born with good manners.” But as for his 
son, “he’s a litthke—by which I mean he 
will have to learn his good manners.” 

There are many things in the Chie! 
Magistrate’s tough philosophy that are 
often dreamed of but seldom realized. 
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He believes, for example, that a city’s 
Jower courts should not be 80 or 90 pet 
cent incorruptible. They should be 100 
pel cent. 

“The average city-dweller’s respect for 


his court system,” he reasons, “is not 


i 


phased on what the higher tribunals do. 


jt is based on what happens in_ traffic 
court, in which handle 
domestic squabbles and housing-law vio- 


those courts 
jations, homeless men and erring women 
—in short in the lower courts because 
these are the ones which touch the citi- 
zen’s daily life most often.” 

Murtagh had been chiel 
exactly three hours when he was visited 
by an emissary from New York’s City 
Hall. The visitor deposited a sheaf of 
trafic tickets on the desk, delivered him- 
some profundities concerning 


mavistrate 


sell ol 
the weather, and turned to depart. As 
he neared the door of the Judge’s office, 
Murtagh spoke up. 

“Aren't you forgetting 
he asked. 

The tale has a happy ending. The 
traffic tickets went out of the office the 
same way they had come in, and the 
City Hall guys—and dolls—paid their 
fines liké good little citizens. 

Six months later, the Judge was hon- 
visitor from 
circles. A fellow magistrate dropped in 


” 


something? 


ored by a more rarefied 
and engaged in pleasant chit-chat. fi- 
nally getting around to his point. Did 
not Murtagh realize that everyone who 
was anyone expected a jurist once in a 
while to act like a “regular fellow?” 

The Judge terminated this tete-a-tete 
by pointing out that his motto was “‘ir- 
regularity, now and tomorrow—and let 
the chips fall where they may.” 

The Judge believes that all 
should be enforced. Obvious, of course. 
But obvious after the fashion of Edgar 
\llen Poe’s “purloined letter.” 

It will be recalled that the clever 
thief in Poe’s classic story pilfered a let- 
ter, and “hid” it right out in the open 
where everyone could see it—with the 
result that everyone overlooked it. 


laws 


oF it is with the Judge’s notions about 
law enforcement. “On the books,” he 
says. “are many laws that are certainly 
of dubious value. Some of those pertain- 
ing to gambling are probably of this 
nature. Judges know this, and some try 
to get around bad laws by handing out 
token fines and nominal sentences. 

“What happens,” the Judge contin- 
ues, “is that they treat these laws so 
lightly that pretty soon everyone forgets 
they exist. The way to get rid of a 
bad law is to enforce it to the hilt. En- 
force it till people say “ouch!” That 
way, you provoke public reaction and 
lay the groundwork for getting the law 
voided or modified.” 

The Judge believes that many matters 
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Judge Murtagh was married in 1947. His wife. the former Mary B. 
Maguire. and children, Joan Marie. six, and Thomas Peter, two 


that come betore his courts should be 
handled not as criminal cases but as 
social problems. In 1952, to implement 
this notion, he set up a social division, 
embracing those courts which take care 
of alcoholics, prostitutes, sexual devi- 
ants, and domestic roof-raisers. 

And the Judge believes that the courts 
should stand, “ruler in hand,” over the 
Dad 
stand over us kids and for the same rea- 


‘scofflaw’—“exactly as used to 
son—because the scofflaw is simply a full- 
grown person acting like a kid.” 

By scofflaw. of course, the Judge means 
those people who eat up traffic tickets— 
those who, when told that the law re- 
quires this or that, put on an injured 
air and say, “Who, me?” 

The Judge often uses the term. He 
agrees, however, with a recent statement 
by John Lardner, the Newsweek com- 
mentator, that it is not an accurate one. 

“To call a person a scofflaw,” he ex- 
plains, “is to say that he is consciously 
defying the law. Actually, the average 
scofflaw is not defying the law at all. He 
has nothing against the law. He merely 
believes that it does not apply to him.” 

“Once,” the Judge recalls, “I 
scoflaws referred to as 
Touché! When a person has so_ lost 
touch with reality that he actually be- 
lieves the laws were made for other peo- 
ple but not for him—what else can you 
call him but a_ psychotic?” 

According to the Judge, scofflaws or 
sociopaths—take your pick—come in all 
ages, from all levels of life, and in two 
sexes. Not long ago, the Judge appeared 
on a television program sponsored by 
an organization composed of prominent 
New Yorkers and dedicated to promot- 
ing clean municipal government. 

The following day’s mail brought a 
letter from one of the more imposing 


heard 
‘sociopaths.’ 


members of the organization. Attached 
tickets. The Im- 
posing Member was sure Judge Mutagh 


to it were two. trathe 


would be glad to dispose of them “since 
I picked them up in the course of doing 
some chores for the welfare of the city 
in which we are both so interested.” 

The tone of the letter was elevated. 
Judge Murtagh replied in kind. He 
was returning the tickets, he informed 
the Imposing Member, “in the interest 
of those ideals of justice in which we are 
both so interested.” 

Recently asked to address a Com- 
munion Breakfast in Brooklyn, the 
Judge discoursed on a_ favorite topic. 
He told his large audience that obey- 
ing the laws is merely good sportsman- 
ship. 

When the Judge sat down, there was 
loud applause and he assumed that his 
audience was with him 100 per cent. A 
few minutes later, a member of the 
audience—also a member of the bar— 
approached, fished a couple of parking 
tickets out of his pocket, and handed 
them over. 

“You'll know what to do with these, 
Judge,” he said. 

The Judge knew exactly what to do. 
He handed them back. Then, looking 
around at the gleaming appurtenances 
of a men’s room, he asked the attorney 
if this was his idea of what a well-ap- 
pointed courtroom should look like! 

The Judge’s comment on these and 
similar incidents is tough. 

“At the root of all scofflawry,” he says, 
“possibly at the root of many other 
forms of crime, is a simple lack of hu- 
mility. To be any kind of a citizen 
at all, a man has to be humble enough 
to realize that the laws weren’t made 
just for ordinary Tom, Dick, and Harry. 


They were made for him too! 
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THY 


TOWERS 
STAND 


NDER a new moon low in the west, the city sprawled across its hills. 
U The steady dull roar of its life—its hundreds of thousands of lives— 

hung close to the earth like the evening-drifted smokes of its valleys. 
Far and sparkling, the lights were coming on; jewelled webs of lights across 
the clustered distances. The vast North Pacific sky of lilac and silver deep- 
ened; a sea-wind came to the alleys of the city with the night. 

\ thousand miles away, a man was sitting on the back step of a shack in 
the mountain and pifon country of northern New Mexico. Over this wild 
and lonely land the same new moon was setting behind a purple mesa. The 
man was slender, and his quiet scholarly face was almost boyishly young 
in the dim white light. As he smoked his pipe, he looked up at the moon 
with far gray eyes, very clear. From between two fingers hung a folded letter 
of thick and creamy paper. By now, he knew it by heart. It was from the city 
itself—as much as a letter could be from a whole city to one man. 

It was signed by a name he did not know, executive secretary of the city’s 
Centennial Committee. He had been away so long—almost fifteen years—he 
had not even known that there was going to be a centennial. The letterhead 
was richly engraved, and down the left-hand margin was a long panel of names 
in small formal type. Names of the city’s life—leaders in business, industry, 
the professions, and in public affairs. The letter began: 

“Dear Mr. Barent: 

“One hundred years ago, a band of pioneers .. .” and it went on to tell 
of the first log settlement on the shores of the bay, under the hills. 

“So now, the city is calling its sons and daughters home. It is anxious to 


honor those of its children who by their work in the world have brought iti 
jame. 





“For your achievements in the field of music, which have written our city’s 


The city wanted him back— it was proud of him. But he was 


too poor and humble to return. Then he met a stranger 


BY MICHAEL FOSTER 


“Please let’s go, Leon,” she said. “I don’t want to hear the rest of the program” 
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name along with your own in the world, 
you are asked to take your place in the 
homecoming, that we may...” 
Barent had a lump in _ his 
For all his careful, defensive 
habit of dry amusement in the mind, he 
was surprised and curiously shaken that 
they remembered him. He had been so 
poor and so young when he was there, 
and he had left when he was a thread- 
bare eighteen. 

“In addition to yourself, those who 
are asked to be present include .. .” 
and the letter mentioned four people. 


Leon 
throat. 


Just their names, no description tags. 
None were needed. ~The odd thing was, 
Leon hadn’t known that a single one 
of them came originally from the city 
of his bovhood. A 
whose 
had ancient 
the man 
guiet voice from the darkest nights of 
Europe Kad spoken to the world of faith 
and human courage; 
smiling 


own four-star gen- 
and _ battles 


land 


whose 


eral in 
America 


campaign 
freed an 
anothet 


across seas; 


a gentle and sadly 


woman whose 


character 
portrayals on the stage and in pictures 


must have been rooted in profound, 


great 


mortal understanding; another woman 
who could fling a mass of dancers among 
blades of light and blocks of shadow to 
create new illusions of man’s frail dig- 
nity against space and darkness and the 
wind of time. 

“Among the events scheduled, and at 
which you will be a guest of honor, are 
... and there timetable 
of majestic occasions for the four days 
of the centennial. 

“The city’s welcome awaits 
you. Please advise us as to the date and 
reservations of your arrival, so that you 
may be met at railroad station or | 
port and escorted to 


followed a 
warmest 


air- 
Leon Barent 
got up from the back step of the shack 
and went into the kitchen, slamming 
the screen door behind him. The trou- 
ble was, he was still poor, too poor to 
go. Painfully, he was a shy and im- 
provident fellow; he never knew what to 
say in a crowd and he never knew 
whether his checkstubs were right or 
not. 


E sighed. He would write, saying 

he could not be _ there. 
patched-up excuse. And there wasn’t 
much time, even for that. The city’s let- 
ter had been a long while finding him. 
Addressed care of the New York offices 
ef a broadcasting company which had 
played his Second Concerto last winter, 
it had been forwarded to the conserva- 
tory where he taught six months a year; 
from there it had reached him. But by 
now the centennial was only four days 
away. 
Suddenly weary of the music in his 
head that had taken his years and left 
himself with empty hands, he was home- 


Some 
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sick for the city which had remembered 
him. He didn’t know these people or 
anybody there any more, but with a 
slow, deep stir of memory there were the 
gray rains, and the sharp, sad smell of 
dead leaves, and the shining pavements 
of his youth. 

\bruptly, a strange and wistful idea 


made him blink. He actually could go 


back. It was possible. It would be a 
strange homecoming, but he could be 
there. Traveling cheaply, he could slip 


into town 
he had 
have to 


as unknown and nameless as 
would 
at one of the expensive 


left, long ago. He not 
stay 
hotels. 
Leaning there in the lamplit kitchen, 
his amused left eyebrow slanted higher, 
while the other one frowned doubtfully. 
Then he 


rackety, 


began to hurry. There was a 
old, back-country which 
passed a distant crossroads at ten o'clock, 


bus 


on its way through the night hills to 
Santa Fe, steak 
fried potatoes at the kitchen table, he 
composed a stately telegram to the sec- 
retary of 


Between bites ol and 


the centennial committee, ex- 
pressing his deep appreciation of the 
honor and his even deeper regrets that 














@ Kindness is a hard thing to give 
away; it usually comes back. 
—Quote 








he could not participate in the cere- 
monies. He would wire it from Santa Fe 
in the morning. 

Carrying the lamp into the bedroom 
of the shack, he started throwing things 
into a The idea seemed per- 
fectly safe and feasible to him. He would 
be lost in the crowds. 


suitcase. 


Sut in his secret 
way, he would be answering the city 
itself which had called him home. 

On his way out, dressed in his sober 
brown tweeds, he saw his supper dishes 
still on the table. He put them in the 
sink and poured some water on them. 
Then he picked up his suitcase again, 
blew out the lamp, and was on his way, 
closing the back door behind him. He 
walked down the dusty white road under 
the 

Two midnights later, he was perched 
at a highway lunch counter. And beside 


stars. 


him perched a beautiful and hungry 
girl. He was afraid to speak to her, but 
she was there. 

For several hundred miles in the big 
San Francisco she had been 
ahead and the aisle. 
The short, little jacket of her gray suit, 


bus out ol 


two seats across 


buttoned at throat and cuffs, was some- 


how childlike on her—she would have 
made any clothes look young—and_ her 
light hair made you remember that, 
after all, even Alice in Wonderland 


had to grow up a bit. 
Incuriously, now, she glanced at him 


and he saw that her eyes were leaf. 
brown—that is, he thought that they 
the color of fallen leaves seen 
through still water. Surprised at him- 
self, he sat there staring straight ahead, 
thinking that one over. He 


were 


was even 
more surprised at her, when their ham- 
burgers and coffee were slid to them 
along the counter. 
little shyly: 


Because she said a 


“There’s a smudge on your cheek. 
It’s soot, I think.” 
“Oh.” he said. Fumbling for his 


handkerchief, he felt himself blushing 
slightly. The girl nodded, as if she had 
expected that, too. 

“T thought you’d like to be told,” she 
“Maybe you’d 


said. better dip your 


handkerchief in your ice water. It'll 
come off better.” 
“Thanks for telling me,” he said, 


scrubbing. 
and smiled at him 
lovely, leaf-brown eyes, “a girl 
isn’t afraid of speaking to a man who 
mirror. I know 
don’t. because your tie is crooked, too.” 
He hastily hauled it straight. 
“There. That’s better,” she said, and 
quit looking at him. 


“A girl.” she said 
with her 


never looks in a 


ROM experience he knew he was a 
penton helpless-looking kind of fel- 
low that some women always feels called 
upon to see to. Usually they were the 
severe types. Or else motherly. But this 
odd. cool girl out of nowhere appar- 
ently had no intention of talking any 
more at all. But at last she took a bite 
out of her hamburger and then. said 
casually: 

“What are you? I mean, what do you 
do?” Which was the last thing, under 
the circumstances, that he wanted to be 
asked. 

“Well,” he said with caution, “I’m a 
kind of a school teacher. Part time.” 

She nodded. With her dill pickle, she 


added: “And I know what part time 
work can be. Isn't it awful?—the 
funny, half-wanted feeling. Never 


mind,” and her fingertips touched his 
wrist, then drew back quickly. “They'll 
All the time.” 

He gulped, but so they got to talking 
after all. She was going to the same 
faraway city. 


want vou some day. 


“For the centennial?” he said. 

“Centennial? I didn’t know there was 
one,” she said. “I’m on my way there 
to look for a job. It used to be my 
home.” 

She turned away again, but he could 
see her thinking. With leisure she fin- 
ished her coffee and powdered her nose. 

“A hundred years,” she said. “TI sup- 
pose they'll make quite ado about it. 
As for me, I only got to remembering 
when I was a little kid and . . . and the 
wind blew over my shoulder. So I'm 
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ooing back. That sounds pretty grass- 
hopper-minded, doesn’t it?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said. 

“Well, I haven’t got any family left. 
so now I can live wherever I want to,” 
she said and clicked her compact shut. 


HEN the bus was on the highway 
\W again, and the lights were dimmed 
over all the sleepy people, she turned 
ground in her seat and looked back at 
him to wave good night. 

In the dark, traveling hours he began 
to have misgivings. He began to wondei 
if this adventure was somewhat imprac- 
tical He had meant to put 
work soberly and hard until the end of 
June. About that time he was to leave 
for Sweden, with his expenses paid, for 
a summer music festival. 


stay and 


He was to con 
duct one program of his own work. That 
trip was much more his kind of doings. 
There he didn’t mind the crowds, and 
it didn’t matter whether he was poor o1 
not. He would be with a great orchestra 
and with his colleagues, and the people 





There, 
he was in his own austere and scholarly 
world, 


he met would know his music. 


But now here he was, swaying through 
the night, on a sentimental pilgrimage 
which honestly looked a little vague in 
the coldly rational hour of 2 a.m. He 
got to thinking about himself and about 
that girl asleep up there ahead. They 
were a curious pair of migrants, travel- 
ing through the night. He, 
remain anonymous. And an anonymous 


who must 


girl who was going back simply because 
she liked the city. 





The next morning at breakfast he 
found out her name. It was Cathie. 
Cathleen Emmerick. When she asked 


) him his, Leon Barent was prepared. He 
resurrected a high-school nickname: 

“Barry,” he said. 

So after that she called him Mr. Barry. 

Of course, by now they were friends. 
She accepted his companionship as 
casually and naturally as if he had been 
a boy of the same neighborhood. It is a 
gift of the young. In Leon’s existence, 
kinless now that his mother was gone, 
it was like having a 
aay. 


a 


little sister for a 

The city was wrapped in its sea- 
weather when they got there, late the 
next evening. When, among the travel- 
weary crowd, they were getting off at 
the bus terminal, Cathie asked him al- 
most timidly: 

“Where are you going to stay until 
you get settled? I'll bet you haven't 
planned at all.” 

“Certainly I have,” he said with dig- 
nity. “There used to be some old room- 


ing houses along the waterfront. Over 
the harbor waters. I guess they’re still 


there,” 


“I knew I was right to be worrying 
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She was beautiful and hungry. 


about you,” Cathie said resignedly. She 
looked at him as one sighing for the 
helpless and the innocent. “You can’t 
stay in places like that. You don’t even 
know what they’re like, and neither do I. 
But I can imagine,” she said gently. 
They were standing together now in 
the rainy glare of lights, while the bag- 
gage was being unloaded. A wisp of her 


He was afraid to speak to her 


cheek and 
there in the dampness until she brushed 
it aside with the back of her hand. It 
was the gesture of a child. “I 
asked you anything that I was atraid 


hair blew across her clung 


haven't 


might embarrass you,” she said, “but 
well, you do have to consider ex- 
penses just now?” 


“Oh, yes,” he said. 
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She nodded. She had thought so. 

“All right,” she said briskly, “I know 
a very reasonable and clean hotel. And 
respectable. You can get a room there 
too. 

Carrying thei followed 
her out to the street. They were met by 


suitcases, he 


gusty rain-ghosts, a committee of weather 
and wind, he thought; and the city in its 
restless night took their quick footsteps 
as part of itself. 


\t the hotel desk he waited while 
she registered, and then signed himself 
with a bold hand: L. Barry, P.O. Box 


17. Shadow Mesa, N. M. 
The elderly 
interested look. 
“From the real Indian West,” he said 

politely. And Leon nodded. 

The hotel was elderly too, and hard- 
working neat. In the dim hallway up- 
stairs Cathie’s youth was 
shining against threadbare time. While 
the bellboy opened the door of her 
room, she stood with her fists jammed 
in the pockets of her coat. 

“You're 


clerk gave him a mildly 


rain-blown 


awfully wet,” she said in a 
worried voice, “and your suit’s awfully 
thin. We've got to find you a coat some- 
how.” 
“Well, I 


bring it,” 


have but I 


one, 
said. 

Gazing up at him, she looked patient 
and still worried. 


forgot to 
Leon 


IS room was away on down the 
H hall from hers. When he reached 
it, he turned at the door and again she 
waved good night to him. But even at 
that distance he could see that it was ab- 
sent-minded. Cathie had responsibilities 
now. 

The next morning, in a gray drizzle, 
he witnessed the raising of the centen- 
nial flag in the city hall square. The 
crowd was thin, and they had to wait a 
long time. Somewhere inside the mas- 
sive, smoke-darkened, gray building the 
mayor’s reception for the famous sons 
and daughters was going on. The letter 
had said so. But about eleven-thirty. the 
police band came marching silently in 
a column of twos not altogether in step 
and formed up facing the microphones 
and loud-speakers around the tall white 
flagpole. After another long 
unknown signal, the sergeant 
standing out alone turned smartly on 
his heel and faced the band. Four silent 
beats in the mind, and they crashed into 
music; and out of the side doors of the 
city hall came the procession of notables. 

It was high noon 


time, at 
some 


the crowd was sud- 
denly growing with people pouring from 
ofices for the lunch And all at 
everything 
impressive, somehow 
bigger than all of them or anything they 


hour. 


once, in an abrupt hush, 


became strangely 


could do. For a moment, it was the city, 


and a hundred years. The 


men and 
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women, its sons and daughters standing 
quietly there at the base of the flagpole, 
even the loud-speakers beginning — to 
talk—all these small and very 
human, but in that moment they also 
had the dignity and the humbleness of 
all things human that must pass in each 
veneration, that 


were 


must pass 
Before breakfast, at the desk, he had 


been handed a note: 





“P’ve known since last night” 


{1m job hunting. See you at 5:15. 
Please don’t you go out if it is still 


raining. Youll take cold without an 
overcoat. Cathie 
That afternoon Leon was walking 


along a street of the oldest part of the 
city, on a hill looking out over the misty 
downtown towers of finance and work 
and power. Up here the old brick fronts 
sagging, the sidewalks were in 
some places heaved and cracked by 
roots, but the new dimness of another 
springtime was among the black boughs. 


were 





He knew this street. His feet remem. 


bered the cracks and rain-pools of the § bought 
sidewalk. He was walking where a boy high, 
had walked. A boy in a thin jacket § lights, 
carrying a shabby, second-hand music. fat it \ 
roll home from his lessons. His jacket § gazed 
was still thin, maybe—his smile deepened .§ she h 
a little, thinking of Cathie—but the "her 
boy’s worn music-roll had turned into | him. 
(nd then he heard them coming. A § circus. 


police motorcy¢ le escort, a cavalcade of | paper 
official cars on a tour of the city. As the 

Tb) 

| Bi 


pr ees 


letter had promised. Glittering and won 
derful, they swept by. He stood on the 
sidewalk and watched. He 


Was hear 


enough to see their faces, this time. They i shado 
were all there, he guessed. Two or three and u 
he recognized from pictures in the news. beat 
magazines. A man with a hawk-calm, f slow! 
tired face and unexpectedly gentle eyes } open 
glanced at the bystander as his car P digni 


whirled past. That was the general. A fa ma 


motorcycle outrider splashed Leon Bar- alone 
ent’s trouser-legs with muddy water from | As th 
the shining pavement. hand 

At 5:15, he met Cathie in the lobby! § there 


of their hotel. And later on, across their Th 


table in a small coffee-shop on a slant- # aga! 
ing street, she said: “I see you went out ; nial, 
today. anvway, without an overcoat. with 
Where did you go?” amor 

“IT was watching the centennial,” he § Two 


said. “I saw a parade. I wished vou were a 
- eet Banc 
with me, Cathie. an 


“I wish I could have been. But I'm §S4¥ 
still job hunting. I love parades,” she 980m 


added wistfully. mass 
‘ ‘and 
FTERWARD, they went to a movie, § 
An among the husky whispers of Bute 
emotion which were, for them, safely high 
fake, they ate popcorn from the beauti- § But 
ful, lighted machine in the lobby. Leo 
During the daytime Leon kept on J to | 
haunting the edges of the centennial, » sche 
wherever he could, wherever there was thre 
a crowd, while Cathie still looked for a 7 ity 
job. But somehow, the show wasn’t for p pul 
him. any more. If he hadn't known § 8 
Cathie. he would have slipped quietly | am 
away again out of town. ee 
Still, on the night of the big public 5 
pageantry in the stadium he asked her | oe 
at dinner if she wouldn't like to go. “ 
She nodded. She was feeling fine that § . 
night. anyway. It was a dinner of cele- gle 
bration for them. because she had found 9 r 


a job that afternoon. In a department 
store. They were in a somewhat better 
restaurant for the 
shadowy, tough place but 
food, the kind of restaurant a bachelor 
finds. Leon had a bottle of wine brought 


his 
occasion, a small. aie 
with good lip 
Bwe 


pall 


with their dinner, and the smoky lights a 
caught golden sparks in their glasses; - 
for them the world was young, and 1 
afterward they rode standing up in a ~ 
jammed bus out to the stadium. Fo 

Newsboys at the gates were yelling al 
a special centennial extra, and Cathie r 
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bought one. When they had climbed to 
high, crowded seats under the flood- 
lights, she opened the paper r and glanced 
at it with casual curiosity. While Leon 


gazed around at the packed thousands, 
oe half-boredly flipped a page over. 
fter awhile, she turned and looked at 


him. He was as interested as a boy at a 
circus. Smiling gently, 
al away. 


she tossed the 


T was all as the letter had foretold. 
: But more majestic, even. The 
procession of official cars came out of the 
ie at the far end of the stadium, 
and under the applause, under a great, 
i glare of giant spotlights, they 
slowly circled the field. They were all 
and they were all full of 
but in each of the first four, 
‘a man or a woman was standing up 
alone, facing the lights and the noise. 
As these began to pass beneath, Cathie’s 
hand slipped into Leon’s and _ stayed 
there. 
' The next morning it was misting 
F again. It was the final day of the centen- 
}nial, the morning of the all-city parade, 
with floats. Leon was standing peacefully 
‘among the crowds on a main avenue. 
Two bands had already swung by, amid 
massively nodding floats with beautiful 
and statue-like young women, when he 
}saw a man watching him. The man was 
some distance away in the close-packed 
mass of people, but he had half-turned, 
Bind he was staring. With horror, Leon 
recognized him. It was a fellow named 
Butch McClurg that he had been in 
high school with. Time hadn't changed 
Butch much, and he had seen his friend 
Leon. It took Butch’s little, intent eyes 
to peer again at the face of his old 
schoolmate. Sheer panic rose in Leon’s 
) throat. With quivering, flayed-alive clar- 
ity he saw all the awful possibilities— 
nlp exposure, maybe the newspapers 
; 
F 


ee cars, 
E dignit: Ties; 





getting hold of it, maybe even the 

laughter of the city... He began edging 

away through the crowd. Butch’s face 

lighted up. He began edging, too. He 
— much bigger than Leon and could 
edge more authoritatively. 

Wildy shoving among glaring citizens, 
Leon got a little space and began run- 
ning along a line of richly gleaming 
shop windows. A distant cop reared 
his head around and stared with basilisk 
— his whistle halfway to his 

lips. Leon whirled around a corner, 
went a half-block, and dodged into an 
alley. There he ran again. In the middle 
of the alley he took cover in a sooty, 
iron doorway. Among the rainy garbage 
cans he stood, shaking all over. But he 
a lost Butch McClurg. 

That last night he and Cathie went 
to the civic auditorium, to the nation- 
ally broadcast program which would end 
the centennial, a program of re-dedica- 
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tion of the city. He and his girl sat high 
up, under the roof. Among the city’s 
children and their fathers and mothers, 
masses of them, filling the galleries. 
Peanuts and popcorn and littered floors 
and noise and lights. 

Beside them sat a man and woman, 
husband and wife obviously, with four 
youngsters, who undoubtedly had left 
home with their hair slicked down but 
who now didn’t look it. Far away on the 
gigantic stage sat small figures in a row, 
small indeed and strangely lonely against 
a high and massive, silver-colored, back 
curtain. The battery of microphones 
glittered silently. The program was be- 
ginning. A man had stood up and come 
forward. His voice came slow and quiet, 
abruptly hushing even the noise of the 


galleries. “—IJn honor Thy _ towers 
stand 
And then the great silver curtains 


whispered back, drawing away to either 
side. There, filling the enormous back 
stage, was the city’s symphony orchestra. 
With a massed, lifted shining of metal 
and the white, slanting lines of violin 
bows, they began playing the slow third 
movement of Leon Barent’s Second 
Symphony. A symphony he had written 





@ Praise, like gold and diamonds, 
owes its value only to its scarcity.— 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 





against the stony-eared silence of the 
world, quite a while ago. The one the 
world now called The Four Directions 
Symphony. The slow dreaming third 
part, above which he had written the 
notation: Nordland. His land. His 
northland. 

The great orchestra was playing it 
without a conductor. The podium stood 
empty. Empty, except that against the 
foot of the conductor's desk, they had 
propped up a wreath of evergreen from 
the big woods. For a wasn’t 
there. 

The massive, crowded brass came, and 
the sure song of the banks of 
violins like new leaves against the 
somber wall of a forest, like the singing 
of the young. Leon’s eves burn- 
ing with dry tears. And away up under 
the shadowy roof, he and his girl; and 
his girl’s hand in his. 

And suddenly the littered floors and 
the peanuts and the public lights didn’t 
matter. Only the children. The children 
of the city. They were listening. 

The family man sitting beside Leon 
turned his head to say something to 
the stranger. Beyond him his wife leaned 
forward too, in friendliness. In neigh- 
borliness. And for a startled moment 


son who 


two 


were 


Leon Barent knew that in the eyes of 
women stood the world. 

The man said: “Ain’t it just O.K., 
though? That a guy could think music 
like that. It makes you feel, 1 don’t 
know, kind of as though...” he fum- 
bled. He wasn’t used to words, or to 
history. He was history. 

Leon saw his wife’s hand slip into 
his. 

Listening to the great, sonorous sad- 
ness of the brasses, but the violins mak- 
ing a little song for the heart, for the 
young, the man said to his neighbor: 

“I hear that the guy lived here one 
time. I hear that he was poor.” 

And Leon Barent, in the galleries, 
among his own kind of people, and 
with his girl’s hand in his, too—Leon 
Barent realized quietly and deeply that 
it was the city itself, his city, that had 
welcomed him home. 

On his other side, Cathie plucked his 
sleeve. “Please let’s go now, Leon,” she 
said. “I don’t want to hear any of the 
rest of the program.” 

“All right,” he said. 


UT crowding along the aisle behind 

Cathie’s straight, little back, he 

was seized with a quick, goggling double- 
take. 

“Leon?” he gulped. “You called me—” 

“I've known who you are ever since 
last night at the stadium,” she said. 
“Your picture was on Page Three of 
the newspaper.” She smiled at him. 
“T’ll bet you haven’t read a paper since 
you’ve been here.” 

“Well, no,” he said, “I had the city’s 
letter.” 

They came out of a side gallery door 
of the auditorium and stood in the 
night. High above the sooty fire-escapes, 
scattered lights were on in the towers 
of the city, piercing, remote and pure 
like music, into the April sky. From all 
the streets they heard the heavy, dull 
roar of traffic. And suddenly Cathie’s 
fingertips were touching his sleeve. 

“We can’t be married here,” Leon 
said, with his most practical air. “I'd 
have to give my right name, getting the 
marriage license.” 


“I guess maybe you're right,” Cathie 
said. “But busses are beautiful, aren’t 
they? There’s one leaving every hour. 


And there are lots of towns with mar- 
riage licenses—but incidentally, not that 
it really matters to me, but where are 
we going?” 

“Well, it’s only a kind of a shack,” 
he said. He’d tell her later on about 
Sweden. “And I hate to have you 
know, but there are my supper dishes 
piled in the sink. I didn’t wash them 
before I left.” 

“That's all right, too,” Cathie said. 

“And I’m still poor, darling.” 

“Are you?” Cathie said. 
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Their TV contract calls them “The Little Rascals,” but, as the above picture proves, 
it’s the same “Our Gang” that won moviegoers’ hearts in Hollywood’s early days 





Martin Block, “Daddy of the Disc Jockeys,” 
whose “Make Believe Ballroom” recently 
celebrated its twentieth year in broadcasting 





_ Roy Steffens as TV's Capt. Z-Ro” 
brings history to American youngsters 
with his fascinating “Time Machine” 


Carl Brisson won’t use his famous 
trademark, the candelabra, on his new 
TV show, for obvious reasons 








HRadio and Television 


EGARDLESS of 


surely 


your you've 


age, 
seen one or more olf the 

Our Gang Comedy motion picture 
series, Which have been called the “great- 
est kid comedies ever made” and I don’t 
doubt that they were. They first went 
into production in the movies’ silent era 
about thirty years ago and literally took 
audiences by storm all over the world. 
Now, it looks as though re-runs of these 
same famous comedies will take TV the 
same way. 

Already showing in about thirty-five 
cities in the United States, the series is 
top-rated for multi-weekly programs in 
each! 

The reason is plain enough, I think. 
The “Our Gang’ 
kid 


group always was a 


vreat attraction—and still is, evi- 
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by JOHN LESTER 


dently—but now want 
to view the comedies again for their 
value and they have plenty. 
They star Jackie Cooper, Dickie Moore, 
Farina, Sunshine Sammy, Alfalfa, Joe 
“Fat Boy” Cobb, Spanky MacFarland, 
and all the rest, many of the young 


stars of yesterday, all of whom are grown 


many parents 


nostalgic 


up today. 

It’s interesting to note what has hap- 
pened to each of the former “Our Gang” 
stars. Jackie Cooper, as everyone knows, 
is a grown man, married and a Broad- 
way star. Dickie Moore, who now pre- 
fers to be called Dick, has also grown 
successful actor 


to manhood and is a 





who has specialized recently in murder 
mystery fare i. 

Little Spanky MacFarland—well, he § 
used to be litthe—is a rancher in Texas 
Carl “Alfalfa” Switzer is 
currently playing a seventy-year-old In- 
the Beat The Drum. | 
\nother of the boys was recently picked § 
up in Mexico on a bank-robbing charge. | 
And that’s the way it goes. 

To date, ninety-three of the 30-minute 
comedies have been released to TV and 
it’s possible that this number will run 
as high as 100 or 105 in the near future. 
Terms of their re-run contract prevent 
their being called Our Gang Comedies 
on TV so the over-all title is The Little 


” 


on 


these days. 


dian in movie, 


Rascals, but it’s the “Our Gang’ group 


just the same. 
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Father Max Jordan, formerly one of 
NBC’s top foreign correspondents, has 
become a Benedictine monk, according 


| A Benedictine, Now 


on the third anniversary of his ordina- 
tion and took the name of Father Placid 
Jordan. 

A convert, Father Jordan joined NBC 
News as a foreign correspondent in 1931 
and soon became famous for his news 
“beats.” He was the first to announce 
the terms of the Munich agreement from 
the “Brown House,” Sept. 29, 1938, 


to dispatches from Beuron, Germany. 
father Jordan pronounced his vows 


ee 


and was also first to announce Japanese 
acceptance of the armistice terms which 
ended World War II, August 14, 1945. 

Other Jordan “beats” included broad- 
casts from Prof. August Picard’s strato- 
i spheric airplane over Switzerland, from 
‘ wans-Atlantic Zeppelin flights, from the 


erent o> 





on the TV screens these days in role of a 


HOLD IT!—This is how Robert Cummings appears 


| photographer with an eye for beauty in his new 
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light comedy series, “‘The Bob Cummings Show” 






n Lundigan now emcees the 
Shower of Stars—Climax!” series on TV. The 
handsome young Irishman reportedly has one of 
the best contracts of any name television star 


HANDSOME—Bill 


March, 1955 


crater of erupting Mt. Vesuvius, and the 


first broadcast of the Christmas bells 
from the Church of the Nativity in 
Bethlehem. 


In January of 1943, he became direc- 
tor of religious programs for NBC in 
New York, and, in 1945, he 
Switzerland as correspondent the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
He was born in San Remo, Italy, in 
1895. 


went to 
for 


“Capt. Z-Ro’ 

Capt. Video started the space craze on 
tclevision some six years ago and it has 
since been continued by various heroes 
o: tomorrow, including Tom Corbett, 
Space Cadet. 

The latest in this interesting line is 
cne Capt. Z-Ro, whose filmed adven- 
tures are currently being syndicated 
coast-to-coast. Capt. Z-Ro, who is por- 
trayed by Roy Steffens, the author of 





PARKER PASSES ON—Eileen Parker poses with 
her ex-boss, Don McNeill, host-emcee of 
“The Breakfast Club,” before leaving that pro- 
gram to launch her own career in television 





“BLESS YOU!”"—Marion Lorne, the talented ac- 
tress who plays the fluttery English teacher 
on TV’s “Mr. Peepers” series eo fin- 
ished making a motion picture in Hollywood 


the series, is quite a guy. The inventor 
of a “Time Machine,” he and his assis- 
tant, “Jet,” played by 
Bobby Trumbull, are 
themselves back into the past. 

Their marvelous “Time Machine’ is 
based on the ancient theory that every 
sound uttered since the beginning of 
the world is still floating around in the 
ether and requires only the right re- 
ception to be heard again. “Capt. Z-Ro” 
carries this theory several steps further, 
to the extent that “tunes in” 
people, places, and things of the past 
as well. 


ee APT. Z-Ro” and his assistant op- 

ean from a hidden laboratory in 
“an uncharted corner of the planet 
earth,” whence they take off to various 
events of the exciting past. So far, they 
have returned to the 1520 to 
journey part way around the world with 


twelve-year-old 
able to project 


he on 


year 


Magellan and to our own Revolutionary 
Period to look Benedict Arnold's 
shoulder as he tried to sell the Colonies 
down the river to the the 
person of Major Andre. 

Other episodes in the 


ove! 


British in 


series are ‘““The 


Pony Express,” “The Fall Of The 
Roman Empire,” “King John And The 
Magna Carta,” ‘Daniel Boone,” and 


“Molly Pitcher.” 

Each adds up to a splendid history 
lesson for young and old, all wrapped 
up in adventure 
presentation. 


and a new mode of 


Man of Yesterday 


“Capt. Z-Ro” is 
heroes of tomorrow, 


the 
but Carl 
is a hero of yesteryear who might also 


one ol space 


Brisson 


become a hero of tomorrow, via televi- 
sion. 

“The Dazzling Dane” has been giving 
TV a slow once-over for several years, 
studying formats 
now ready to make his bid with his own 
Carl Brisson Show, 
once-weekly 
choral 
another of women, 
orchestra led by H. 
There'll be 
mostly, there’ll be Brisson, stressing the 
white hat, 
his trade-marks for years; stressing songs 


and trends, and _ is 
a filmed, 30-minute, 
He’ll be backed 


groups, men, 


feature. 
by two one ol 
and an 
Leopold Spitalny. 


18-piece 


occasional guests, too, but, 


tie, top and tails, one of 


of love and romance; the smile, the 
continental charm, and _ the heavily 
scented moods. 

Brisson won't use his most famous 


trade-mark, the candelabra, which he 
was using to create moods in theaters 
and supper clubs before Liberace was 
born, simply the handsome 
Polish pianist got to TV first with these 
and people might think Brisson was 
copying the younger star. 

The younger set, who may know Bris- 


because 
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son only as Rosalind Russell's father-in- 
law, might be surprised to learn he is a 
tremendous Europe and_ that 
his popularity reaches hysterical heights. 
His 


has 


star in 


the millions and it 
that he 


records sell in 
has introduced 
the 
than any other living artist. 
Dad 


handsome, 


been said 


more song successes on continent 


the 
barrel-chested 


remembers 
broad-backed, 
Dane as the one-time light heavyweight 


probably _ best 


champion of Europe many, many years 


oO 
ago. 


Block*s 20 Years 


Broadcasting seems to be full of special 
events these days, but among these, one 
of real importance and significance was 


the twentieth anniversary of Martin 
Block’s Make Believe Ballroom, which 
took place Feb. 3 and which is. still 


being talked about. 

Block’s special anniversary 
both the radio and 
ABC and 
million dollars worth of 


program 
TV 
featured several 
musical talent 
of all kinds. It originated “live” in New 
York’s mammoth Manhattan Center and 
all proceeds for 
the broadcasts telecasts) 
the March Ot 
fantile paralysis 


was carried by 
networks of 


(donations tickets to 


and went to 


Dimes fight against in- 
In spite of this exemplary diversion 
ol tunds, the 


the event 


real reason for 
Block by the 
broadcasting and music industrtes of this 


however 
was a salute to 
them. In 
case the reader has just landed on these 


country and everybody in 
shores and has no previous knowledge 
of Block, let add that 
the patriarchs of the disc jockey frater 


nity, a man who has helped many, many 


me he’s one of 


young people along the road to fame 
and fortune and who has helped build 
the record industry into a multi-million 
dollar business. 

He has been called “The Daddy Of 
The Disc Jockeys” as well as “The King” 


ol same. 


annual 


He isn’t the first, in the sense 
that others came before him, although 
the but un 
doubtedly best known and most widely 
all. 

Ironically, Block 
Make Believe 
Lindbergh kidnapping trial in 1935. 
His New York -station at that time— 
WNEW-—assigned him to play recorded 
music during the lulls between bulletins 
from the trial, which were read over the 
air. He he’d only fill the 
time playing records, he’d also tell his 
listeners the music originated in a beau 
tiful ‘““make-believe”’ 


he may be second, he’s 


svndicated of 
his 
the 


started with 


Ballroom 


o 
got 


during 


decided not 


ballroom, a crystal 


ballroom, if you please. 
The huge audience Block had due to 
the feverish the trial liked 


the “make-believe,” crystal 


interest in 
idea of a 
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ballroom, as well as the music it pur- 
veyed, but most of all it liked Block’s 
splendid voice and warm, intimate mic- 
rophone manner, both of which he has 
been improving ever since. 

When the trial ended, Block got his 
own show and has been making moun- 
tains of with it ever since. He 
is now one of the highest paid men in 
show business; he has put over 400,000 
the turntables—he 
selected records in col- 
-the while establishing himself 
of the nation’s top arbiters of 


money 


records on 
60,000 


has ove 
his own 
lection 
as one 
popular music and popular music artists. 
He has even collaborated on a_ few 
hits of his including his 
theme, “Make Believe Ballroom Time,” 
“I Guess I'll Have To Dream The Rest,” 


sOng 


own, 


“This Is No Laughing Matter,” and 
“Waiting For The Train To Come In,” 
among others. 

Today, after twenty years, he stands 


as one of broadcasting’s great individual 
lorces. 


In Brief 


Ted Mack’s Original Amateur Hour, 
which has been off the air the past few 
months, back on NBC-TV in a 
Sunday afternoon 3 to 4 p.m., E.S.T., 
time-slot any Sunday. This will mark 
the series’ return to its original hour- 
long format Big TV things are 
being planned for Cary Grant 
Gabby Hayes is now filming a new 
Western series .. . The current shortage 
of big names has TV producers worried. 


is due 


The public is complaining again about 
seeing the same old faces too often 

Latest figures show there are now over 
35,000,000 
the country 


IV sets in use throughout 

Mighty Mouse is due 
to get a star buildup on TV real soon. 
It would seem that people are really 
doomed as TV attractions 
trying to 


Sammy 
Kaye is the 
collegians who gave him the idea for 
his So Want To Lead A Band? 


teleseries. It happened several years ago 


locate young 


You 


during a frat hop at an eastern college 
. Cab drivers anywhere will get $100 
any incident dramatized on a new 
called Take You 
Harry Babbitt’s new TV-er 
Lucky 7-11. It’s a 
game show. 


for 
rv 

Choice 

is titled 

variety-TV 
George Gobel puppets will probably 

be on the market by the time you read 


program to be 


musical 


this. They've been on Hollywood TV 
for several weeks Lou Costello has 
put up the money for a new _ pay-as- 


you-see TV system, which is said to be 
one of the simplest and best of all. . . 
Pope Pius just received a TV set trimmed 
in 18-karat gold, the gift of 15,000 Amer 
ican school boys and their mentors. the 
Brothers of St. Francis Xavier. It 
cost about $4,000 and is reportedly one 


of the most beautiful TV sets ever made 

. . Just for the record: Johnnie Ray, 
who plays a priest in the film No 
Business Like Show Business, got most 
of the jokes he uses in the role listen. 
ing to Bishop Sheen on TV Red 
Skelton is talking retirement again. He 
says three more years and he'll quit for 
Ed “Archie” Gardner is also 
talking permanent retirement . . . Ven. 
triloguist Jimmy Nelson’s new book, 
Talking To Myself, is due on the stands 
April 1. In it, Jimmy will reveal some 
of the secrets that have made him one 
of the toppers in his field 


good . . 


Robert 
Newton is completing a series of 26 
color films based on Treasure Island in 
Sydney, Australia. He also has a Long 
John Silver series in production. 

Sick or well, internal squabbles or not, 
Arthur Godfrey will make a_ picture 
in Hollywood beginning in the early 
spring. He’s due in the film capital in 
a few weeks to begin negotiations on 
the project which will be a homespun 
affair. Although no story-line has been 
decided as yet, the search for an 
actress in her middle-thirties to play 
opposite him is now under way 
Twentieth Century-Fox is considering 


on 


George Gobel for the life of W. C, 
Fields. Jackie Gleason, the studio’s first 
choice, would be better. He’s more 


Fields’ size My Man, Sing is the 


title of a new teleseries all about the 
adventures of a Chinese house-boy 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Com. - 


merce has quietly asked all comics and 
emcees on radio and TV to soft-peddle 
the smog jokes...The claim is they're 
hurting the tourist trade something 
awful The world’s oldest TV an- 
nouncer is 93-year-old George M. Bart- 
lett. He’s seen and heard»regularly on 
KCOP, in Hollywood. Before TV, he 
was a consulting engineer to Presidents 
McKinley and Cleveland. .. . Every state 
legislature in the most of 
which are now in due to 
open war on “gyp” advertising on tele- 
vision with a series of bills calling for 


country, 


session, 1S 


fines and imprisonment for violators. 
Wally “Mr. Peepers’ Cox may add 
an afternoon kiddie TV show to his 


Sir Winston 
Churchill says he doesn’t have time to 


regular Sunday series 


do fifty-two 15-minute radio commen- 
taries for an American network at $2,000 
the \nna May Wong 
is planning another comeback via TV. 
Her debut TV (Dumont) | several 
seasons ago was dreadful but it wasn’t 
her fault. Inferior material The 
plagiarism suit against Danny Thomas’ 


program 


on 


Make Room For Daddy show was quietly 


settled out of court Some _ people 
who own cats report the theme music on 
Art Linkletter’s People Are Funny series 
is so high it makes their feline 
crawl out of hearing in terror. 
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Tyrone Power gets first aid from Mau- 
reen O’Hara in “The Long Gray Line” 


Gabrielle Ruggiero receives the veil in a dramatic scene from the musical drama, “The Saint of Bleecker Street” 


Stage 
and Z 


* 
Screen 


De 


by JERRY COTTER 


* 


March, 1955 





Menotti 


THE SAINT OF BLEECKER STREET marks Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s return to the musical drama, a pulsating opera 
on a par with the brilliant theatrical effects achieved by the 
same composer in The Consul and The Medium. 

This time Menotti transports the audience to the Italian 
section of New York’s Greenwich Village and centers atten- 
tion on a young stigmatic, a girl who has captured the 
hearts and minds of her neighbors, though unable to win 
over her determinedly agnostic brother. In a_ series ol 
stunning scenes, Menotti creates a beautiful tapestry in 
which the emotional vies with the artistic and the drama 
is overshadowed only by the music. 


Most impressive of the many striking scenes is the final 
one in which the dying girl is professed as a religious in 
the living room of her home. It is a memorable theatet 
moment and a vivid climax to a production that glows 
with sincerity and shines with the unique artistry that has 
marked every Menotti effort to date. 

As in his previous footlight successes, and the TV opera, 
Imahl and the Night Visitors, the composer brings vitality, 
vigor, and originality to the musical theater. He has 
integrated opera and drama, without damage to either and 
with considerable benefit to both 

Singers of the leading roles alternate their performances, 
with Gabrielle Ruggiero, David Poleri, Virginia Copeland, 
Davis Cunningham, Leon Lishner, and Gloria Lane bring- 
ing remarkable interpretations and beautiful voices to the 
production. 

Menotti is not for the masses, nor is The Saint of Bleecke 
Street likely to win adherents from the juke-box set. But 
for those who appreciate opera, brilliantly conceived, flaw- 
lessly sung, and artistically staged, this is highly recom- 
mended, 
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Other New Plays 


The legend of the Czar’s daughter who supposedly survived 
the massacre of 1916 is excitingly and cleverly recreated in 
ANASTASIA, a 
Bolton from the 
is concerned with 


romantic melodrama 


French 


adapted by Guy 
Marcelle Maurette. It 
a plot, hatched in the Berlin of 1926 
by a group of wily Russian emigrés, to claim ten million 
pounds deposited abroad by the Czar. A 


success by 


young amnesia 
victim is selected by the group to assume the identity of 
the daughter who had escaped from the Bolshevik slaughter. 

\s the plan develops, the girl’s mind clears, and from 
the 


mists rises remembrance. She ts the Grand Duchess 
\nastasia, or at least no one can prove that she is not. 
The aging Dowager Empress comes to see the “imposter,” 
and in a scene that will be talked of for many years, 
Viveca Lindfors and Eugenie Leontovich face each other 
for the showdown. Their scene is sheer theater magic. 
Poignant, yet exciting, the legend serves well as_ the 


instance is further 
Hurd Hatfield, 
Joseph Anthony, and Vivian Nathan are outstanding mem- 
bers of the supporting cast in an absorbing excursion to the 
recent past when royal exiles hung hopefully to the tattered 
remnants of their former glory. 


in this 
enhanced by a superb group performance. 


basis for a tense melodrama and 


The management of HOUSE OF FLOWERS has been hope- 
fully spraying the theater with 
each performance. such 

make 


exotic perfumes before 


Even flamboyant preventatives 
cannot anything 


sweet-smelling out of Truman 


West bordello. The 
Arlen is dull, the choreography 


study of a Indian 


Harold 


Capote’s bizarre 


musical score by 


aggressively animalistic, the libretto tiresome, and the cast 
completely wasted 
Clifford Odets has turned to a Biblical theme in THE 


FLOWERING PEACH and created a modern parable based 
on the story of Noah and the Ark. The Odets version finds 
Noah as a Jewish patriarch living in a Lower East Side 
flat, speaking a contemporary Yiddish idiom, the irritable 
head of a bickering family, yet a man of faith 
carry out God’s will no matter what the difficulties. 
Skulnik, a truly wonderful actor, plays the role 
mendous Bertha 


outshine all 


eager to 
Menasha 
with tre- 
and Gersten 


They 


conviction is splendid as 


the questioning wife. others in the cast 


of this mildly amusing. generally reverent, and interesting 
drama. But it remains a mere fable in the hands of author 
Odets, who fails to interpret the basic message with any- 


thing approaching a mature understanding 


Polishing the Brass 


The story of Marty Maher is so fascinating and heartwarm- 
ing that it easily overshadows the pomp and circumstance 
surrounding it in THE LONG GRAY LINE, a brilliant 


CinemaScope salute to the military academy at West Point 


and the officers developed there. 
Marty 
the 


arrived at the Point one day after stepping off 
boat, bringing his manner to the 
job of mess-hall waiter. His tenure was short and unhappy 
Maher to 
\fter enlisting_in the service, 
he found a happy niche in the athletic department. He 
taught boxing until the cadets discovered his weak point, 


brogue and_ brash 


for all concerned, just long enough for 
intrigued with military life. 


become 


then switched to swimming, though he couldn’t swim a 
stroke. His “boys” swore by him, often at him as well, for 
Marty was a stern taskmaster. 


Those boys went on to fame and glory. During the fifty 
years he was at West Point, Marty Maher worked with, and 
on, cadets named MacArthur, 


Eisenhower, Stilwell, Bradley 
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Stratemeyer, Van Fleet, McNarney, and Wainwright. There 
were thousands of others, eager, ambitious lads who passed 
through the Maher mill and emerged better men and finer 
soldiers for it. 

A lively, lovely colleen, who became Marty’s bride alter a 
hilarious courtship, and his delightful “daddo” who hobnobs 
with the top brass, fill Maher's off-duty life with happiness, 
Those who Bringing Up the Brass, the auto. 
biography on which this movie is based, will find no fault 
with the interpretation of any characters in the production, 


enjoyed 


John Ford’s directional genius is evident in every nook 
and cranny of the picture. He has used the magnificent 
backgrounds of West Point as excellent counterpoints to 
the simple sentiments and universal appeal of the Maher 
story. His handling of the brief religious moments is both 
realistic and inspirational. 

Fyrone Power's performance is_ brilliant, and Maureen 
O'Hara is equally fine. Donald Crisp, as the stern senior 
Maher, almost steals the picture, and there are sharply 
drawn characterizations by Robert Francis, Ward 
Bond, Betsy Palmer, Sean McClory, Harry Carey, Erin 
O’Brien Moore, William Leslie, and Patrick Wayne. 

The Long Gray Line is a rare combination of talents, 


lesser 


a rousing yet sentimental tale which blends tears and cheers 
without any the maudlin. It is a 
picture for everyone to see. (Columbia) 


concession to motion 


Reviews in Brief 


The combination of Doris Day and Frank Sinatra guarantees 
a melodic, if not a dramatic, bull’s-eye in YOUNG AT 
HEART, a new 1939 entitled Fow 
Daughters. The basic plot is flimsy and unconvincing, so 
the main the vocal interludes. Ethel 
Barrymore, Derothy Malone, Gig Young, and Robert Kieth 
are sturdy props in the nonmusical moments of this feather- 
weight adult comedy. (Warner Bros.) 


version of a movie 


attraction comes in 


Few movie titles have been as appropriate as THE 
VIOLENT MEN, a grim and bitter story of pioneet 
struggles, with special emphasis on the violence. All the 
standard potions are brewed here, from brilliant scenic 


displays to a stampede sequence that is truly breathtaking 
3arbara Stanwyck, Glenn Ford, Edward G. Robinson, Brian 
Kieth, and May Wynn give vigorous portrayals to match 
the tone of the picture. 
for the 
the 


This is rugged fare, designed solely 
fans, 
trade. 


adult 
Saturday 


and by no suited to 


(Columbia) 


sagebrush means 


matinée 


BATTLE CRY is a dramatization of the novel which 
sketched the war experiences of one Marine combat group. 
Actionwise, it is a brisk and venture but is 
gravely deficient in its approach to moral issues. Van Heflin, 
Tab Hunter. Mona Freeman, James Whitmore, Dorothy 
Malone, Aldo Ray are featured in this crackling, but 
off key, salvo for the Semper Fidelis boys. (Warner Bros.) 


absorbing 


and 


Thomas Costain’s THE SILVER CHALICE is in the mold 
of pseudo religious spectacles which have proved so popular 
at the box office in recent years. In this instance the 
spiritual theme is merely a device which is soon displaced 
for the conventionals of the plot. The title derives from 
a chalice supposedly designed to encase the Cup used by 
Our Lord at the Last Supper. At the time of this story 
(a few decades after the Crucifixion) the Chalice is a prize 
eagerly sought by the enemies of the Christians. Big, sprawl 
ing, at times colorful and exciting, this production skirts 
the edge of a spiritual theme without ever approaching the 
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core. Jack Palance, Virginia Mayo, Pier Angeli, and Paul 
Newman have no opportunity to create individual char- 
acterizations. (Warner Bros.) 









PRINCE OF PLAYERS is an impressive effort to capture 
the complexities of Edwin Booth’s career, his tragedies, and 
is triumphs. It is based Hughes’ recent 
jiography of the great actor, and while it is a_ visually 
handsome production, acted with unusual skill, it 


on Eleanor 


does 
stumble badly at times, due to a rather colorless adaptation 
of the book. Richard Burton, cast as Booth, proves himself 
with a performance of rare range and wide variety. He 
manages to make the deficiencies of the script less disastrous. 

The Booth story begins in tragedy as lad 


the young 


; arnstorms the country as “companion” to his drunken 

S{ather, who was the country’s greatest theatrical name in 
the early 1800's. When the mantle falls on Edwin’s shoulders, 

k brings not only glory but a long list of personal tragedies, 
highlighted by his brother’s infamous role in the assassina- 

Lincoln. 

j 


While faithfully mirroring the spirit of the age in which 


; tion ol President 
» booth reigned supreme, this film suffers from an overabun- 
for the most 
part, expertly staged and acted but serve mainly to dis- 
tract the audience and detract the story line. 
John Derek is excellent as the dashing, frustrated John 
Wilkes Booth, and Maggie McNamara offers charm, if not 
dramatic depth, as the lovely Mary Devlin. A vivid portrait 
of a turbulent age and a colorful character, this adult drama 


S dance of Shakespearean interludes. They are, 


from main 


a 


is best when it concentrates on those incidents which high- 
plight Booth’s (20th 
§ Century-Fox) 

i 


personal triumph = over adversity. 


\ few more puerile romps like JUPITER’S DARLING 
and Esther Williams will be out of the movie swim. Robert 
E. Sherwood will never recognize his play The Road to Rome, 
on which this is based, and probably hopes no one else 
will either. Rome, embellished with 
ome dancing, tinted elephants, an underwater ballet, and 
i chariot the Howard Keel, the 
dancing Champions, George Sanders, and the pastel pachy- 
derms round out the cast. (M-G-M) 


Hannibal’s march on 


chase, is basis of it all. 








* Viveca Lindfors and Eugenie Leontovitch 


in the exciting melodrama “Anastasia” 
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ANIMAL FARM is a provocative, British-made cartoon 
adapted from George Orwell’s striking satire. Life under a 
totalitarian yolk is the subject, with the animals in the farm- 
yard as the oppressed workers. Driven to revolt by the tor- 
tures of the farmer, they chase him off and set up their own 
community, where “all animals are equal.’ In time an am- 
bitious member takes over the reins, in a manner frighteningly 
reminiscent of human events, and the slogan becomes “all 
animals are equal—but some animals are more equal than 
others.” Comedy and pathos are in this adult cartoon too, 
be seen 


but the message and the mood are grim. It should 


by every American. (deRochemont) 


Mexico City provides the colorful backdrop for an unusual, 
adult suspense story in A LIFE IN THE BALANCE, which 
combines a plentiful supply of sentiment with its melodra- 
matics. A small boy trails a murderer through the city, 
without realizing that his widower father is suspected of the 
crime. The scenery, acting, and script are well above par 


for this type of story with Ricardo Montalban, Anne Ban- 


croft, and young Jose Perez especially good in the leads. 
(20th Century-Fox) 
Playquide 

FOR THE FAMILY—Peter Pan 

FOR ADULTS—The Caine Mutiny Court Martial; The 
Boy Friend; The Teahouse of the August Moon; Solid 
Gold Cadillac; Reclining Figure; Witness for the 
Prosecution; Anastasia; The Saint of Bleecker Street; 
The Flowering Peach 
(On Tour) Ballets Espagnol; King of Hearts; The King 


and I; Oklahoma; Dial M for Murder: Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Wonderful Town; Time Out for Gingeo 
PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE—Anniversary Waltz; Kismet; 
The Rainmaker; About Mrs. Patterson; The Seven- 


Year Itch; The Bad Seed 
(On Tour) The Tender Trap; The Fifth Season; South 


Pacific; Oh Men, Oh Women; Porgy and Bess 
COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE—Tea and Sympathy; 

The Pajama Game; Can-Can; Dear Charles; Fanny; 

House of Flowers; Quadrille; Lunatics and Lovers 


(On Tour) Pajama Tops; Getting Gertie’s Garter 





a Charles Bickford and Richard Burton (Edwin Booth) drink a 


toast to ailing Maggie McNamara in “Prince of Players” 
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Mary Cissell, 8, gets her 
training early from Mom 
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Money Savers for the Family 


MONEY, or mammon, as the Scriptures so 
aptly call it, talks. It talks so eloquently 
that the fate of nations and families as well 
as businesses hinges directly upon it. And 
so does the fate of Christian civilization. 
For, to some extent at least, the good on 
evil use of money determines the spiritual 
as well as the material destiny of men. 

It is this conviction that has motivated 
the career of a team of family economists in 
Cincinnati. Ohio—Robert and Helen Cissell 
Robert, an assistant professor of mathe 
matics at Xavier University and Director of 
its Family Life Institute, and his wife and 
co-worker Helen, have a_ positive outlook 
on family problems. “It is not enough,” they 
maintain, “to be against divorce, birth con 
trol, and other evils. We must also work fon 
those things which make families strong. 
Economic matters, particularly, should be a 
bond that strengthens the family.” 

How can money be a help rather than a 
hindrance to happy family life? The Cissells 







Photos by Jacques Low A 


re 

Ir 
have some pertinent suggestions. When fam) fe 
ily finances are divided into “your mone 
and “my money,” say the Cissells, the 1 fi 
sult will be fatal to harmony. So the fir p 
rule is: complete co-operation between huv§  ¢] 
band and wife. The second rule? Budget} 
The budget need not be a formal one (in) ¢ 
some cases, that can actually be a source 0 F 
discord) but some form of budget is impo 
tant if husbands and wives are to avoid fool f 
ish spending that will be regretted—and arf, 
gued over—later on. Finally, the Cissell F 
assert, develop a Catholic attitude towarly  ¢ 
money. Materialistic attitudes are at the has } 
of more fights over money than some familie}, 
think. If you learn to look upon money as 


means to an end and not as an end in itsell 
your financial worries are just about ovel 

The essence of the Cissell’s approach, as 
they express it in their courses at Xavier an 
in the excellent book, Stretching the Family . 
Income, (Joseph Wagner, Inc.) is a ne 
between Christian principles and wise met! 
ods of money management. In this directio1 
lies financial peace in the family. 
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The TRUTH 
About Catholics 


PAGING THROUGH some of the na- 
tion’s leading seculay magazines, you’ve 
no doubt experienced a pleasant sur- 
prise upon reading those quiet adver- 
tiements with the provocative titles 
that are part of the Knights of Colum- 
bus Advertising-the-Faith campaign. But 
chances are you've never heard much 
about the man behind your pleasant 
surprise — quiet, competent Virgil A. 
Kelly, St. Louis ad-man who uses his 
talents to win converts. 

Ever since 1948, when the Knights’ 
advertising program was first tried on 
a nationwide basis, Virgil Kelly has been 
responsible for writing the ads and 
sharing in the direction of the cam- 
paign with Supreme Knight Luke E. 
Hart. Using one’s skills for, apostolic 
ends seems to run in the Kelly family, 
for Virgil’s late brother Charles, Jr., was 
the one who originally conceived the 
idea of seeking converts through the 
advertising medium. The soundness of 
his bold imagination has been proven 
abundantly: since the campaign was 
launched, more than 7,731,892 in- 
quiries have been received as a result. 
And more than 172,000 of those who 
replied have enrolled for special courses 
in the Catholic Faith. No small credit 
for the results must go to Virgil Kelly. 

A newspaperman for many years be- 
fore turning to advertising, Kelly ap- 
proaches his writing with deliberate 
thoroughness since, as he puts it, “I can’t 
aftord to wait for creative ‘moods.’” In 
this same manner, he recently produced 
a book, The Truth about Catholics 
(Dial Press) , which simply, clearly, and 
freshly dissipates many false notions 
about the Church that are widespread 
even in our so-called age of the edu- 
cated man. For his efforts in spreading 
the truth about Catholics, Virgil Kelly 
deserves our gratitude. 


tising executive: 
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Virgil A. Kelly, St. Louis adver- ™"; 
His quiet ads 
are winning converts for Christ }° 












My relatives and friends were shocked 


when they heard | was studying 10 be 
come a Catholx 

With complere sincerity and s 
Benuine concern for my welfare they 
Set out to show me what a terr 





take this would be And as I 


how, I realize that if « ngs they 
believed to be true abour the Carholx 
Church were true in fact, | would indeed 
have been making s great misrake 
Bur the important fact is, the things 
they thought ro be true were not 
Having been « non-Catholec myself 


unr! early manhood, 1 can understand 








Fine 








The Cathal woman. of course, has rhe 








same problems of living that ucher wm 
en have 

But she w never in doubt as © how 

to solve them In every decison she 

makes large and small whether 

they occur in her adolescence er or 

asa wife and moxher ashe e 

contrary, it has consiseently taught what clearly defined principles of her Cathols 

lam convinced are the true teachings of Diet, comme well sem. in 0 fos 4 





Jesus 

Not all of those who heard Christ's 
words from Hus own lips could bebeve 
what He said Even many of His dis 
ciples“. went beck, and walked no 


h mM contralto wha th 
nee subenet. By th 

Bible wath is serict 
ferding human behavior co 









“I dunt get it!” Jim told Father Crane 
“You Cathohes are always coming up 
Puch something new abuut Mary—crying 
ake her more 





mportent theo 





to 
Chis: 
Panently the priest waived for Jum to 
go ca 
Fue example,” Jir 
Pupe has proclaimed 


» conunmuel “the 
154 The Marian 
Year — foe special surship of Mary 
No, Jim,” Father Crane snrerjecred, 
“no worship. Catholns omer Mary, 
but they worsdep only God 
All right,” Jum conceded, “but how 


shout the Marian Year’ |i commemo- 
fates the }00th anniversary of the 
Cathal docurine of the Immaculare 


Concepnon. Isn't any doctrine only 100 


years old precty new? And it’s not in the 


he CATHOLIC Woman | 


Is Never In Doubt! 







Catholics gladly choone this way be 
suse they beleve thar the Churct 

a down the cenrurses from Petet 00 
Me present day © speaks with she vowe 
i Chri, And bebesing 
dome 


wy are never cerning 








Some people are convinced that ix 
dor 

They read in the Bible, for example 
thas the stars are fixed in the “roof” of 
the world like luminous ornamenn, 
which ws the way they appeared to the un- 
scientific eyes of the authors of Genes 
Later screnuifc knowledge proves thar 
the scars are tocandescent bodies mow ing 
iD space. 
Although willing to acknowledge cha: 


versal belief of the easly Church } ¢ 
year 993, Se"Gregory of Tours referred 


tom inthis way “The Lord had the m. 


holy body of the Virgin take: God created the universe, these scien: 
heaven, where, reunited her soul. it {x-munded folks refuse to believe the 
Bow enjoys, with the elect, happiness Biblical account in which apparently i 


whhous end all rook place in six days Also, they 


contend that the acientile evidences of 
€vaolunon appear to contradic: the Bible 
io this instance 


Many people cannot understand 
Catholics homage ro the Blessed Virgin 
And Catholics often wonder why devo 


tans ro Mary sre noe more widesnread 





| “But Can YOU Prove | 
; The Bible Is =< A 


Suppose an unbelever challenged you 
to du so. 

Being # sincere Chaistian, you might 
reply. “1 just know st ux” But thet 
wouldn't be proof It would ace be very 
Convineing to the unbelever, And what 

a skeptic say tf you rold him you 
have the assurance of the Holy Spirit? 
He might weil ask why so many Chr 
tans who claim this do not agree on 
the meaning of the Scriptures, 

What real evidence could you pro 
duce? What facts could you present? 
Where could you find » legal, coo 
*uncing: answer / 

Quist, of course, wrore nothing. ex 
Cepung on one occasion — and then only 
im dust, All the original manuscripts of 
the Bible have vanished The Bible inself 
does nor claim to be the Inspired and 
complete word of God Our Lord did 
fot say thar His teachings would be 
found in s book On what suthoriry, 
then, can we be sure about the Preble? 


| DOES SCIENCE P 


ROVE | 






Io writing of chese chings, the euthors 
of che Olid Testament were divinely peo 
tected agsinst error. God did act, how 
ever, sand over them and dictare whet 


they wroce. Theur writings, theret 
while recording besx truths, are 

© language forms common to thes pee 
minve time, aod are influenced by 
culrurad and scientific coacepes far lamp 
enlighrened chap ow own. 
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Learn The Truth Ab 
THE CATHOLIC CHUR 
By Mail...At No Co 





You can easily investigare Catholic faith 
tad worship io the privacy of your home. 
Just send us your name and address 
tnd advise that you want to know what 
the Catholic Church really teaches 
what Catholics really believe: We will 
send you an inreresting course of instruc 
tion which ig short, yer complere 
We will send you s book explain, 
Catholic faith and worship 
an easy-to-understand form. 
sia test sheets whach you 
we will check and 
enable you to 
understand 
quick a 
you d 


wring 




























Why Don’t YOU Pray | 


To The Saints? 


au 





the prayers of the faithful In che Epistle 
of St James, we find And pray one foe 
t that ye may be healed” ( Jas 


ad heeds the prayers offered by 
wrals sm behalf of one anocher 








how much more surely will he listen ro 
sf he Saints on Heaven. who 
a 2 posinion to know the needs ew 


hem: If che on 


dual appeal of ome foe anorher” is 


heard Heaven how muh: more 
will God hearken he swell 

‘ s of prayer ng up from the 

f the farthful in Heaven 

e And if the Sains in 

bk en are " merned for us. why 
vere «he pow on the preseme of 








OR different people, high blood 
pressure different 
For the little, eighty-two-year-old 
grandmother down the street, who has 
had high 
years, hypertension 


has meanings. 


for thirty 
blood 


can 


blood pressure 
(high 
mild disease, if 
all. 
lite 


prived her of the zest for living even in 


pres 
call 


hasn't 


sure) Is a one 


it a disease at Certainly. it 


shortened her span nor has it de 


her advanced years 


For Bill Johnson, on the other hand 
who is forty-four years old, hypertension 
has His 
father died of a stroke at forty-eight, and 


his 


more serious connotations. 


older brothe developed coronary 
Bill 


complaining of headaches and a pound 
a flight 


thrombosis at fifty-two. has been 


ing of his heart while climbing 


of stairs. Bill went to his doctor who 
told him that his blood pressure was 
150/110. Our little old lady’s blood 
pressure is 200/90. Nevertheless, Bill 
is worse off and his life is more precari 


ous than it is for the more elderly grand 
mother. 

How sick a person is with high blood 
pressure, therefore. bears no direct  r 
lationship to the readings on the blood 
has already been 


pressure machine. .\s 





BLOOD PRESSURE: 
NEW FACTS ..... 


pointed out, some 
150 on 
jcopardy than those whose readings are 
“OO o7 210. 

High blood 
health largely on tour counts. 


persons with blood 
pressures ol 160 are in greatel 
even 
threat to 
First, the 
elevated pressures may actually cause a 


pressure is a 


to burst. with 
stroke 
with it sudden death on paralysis. Sec 
ondly, al 


blood vessel in the brain 


resulting apoplexy or bringing 


similar rupture of the tiny ves 


sels within the eve may lead to varying 


degrees of impairment in vision even 


though it is only rarely a cause of total 


blindness. In cases where blood pres- 


sure is sustained, the blood vessels them 


thick and hard. Blood 
may flow sluggishly in them as in a stag. 


selves become 
nant stream rather than in a fast-flowing 
river. This stagnation predisposes to 
clot formation and, if the stagnation jis 
within the heart, coronary thrombosis—a 
third complication—may result. Finally, 


chal 


jorm 
alone 
tests 
statu 
tor 
yesse 
\l 
his 
the 





blood pressure may take its toll on the 
kidneys and they may fail to operate 
cthciently, resulting in uremia. 

the high 
blood pressure in individual patients, 


In evaluating severity ol 
doctors therefore do not decide how bad 
a case may be without checking on these 
four vital X-rays of the heart 
and cardiograms provide as much in- 


organs. 


The blood-pressure machine alone does not tell how sick a blood-pressure patient is 
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The outlook for the patient with high blood pressure has 


changed completely. Ten years ago, the doctor had 


nothing better to offer than reassurance and some 


phenobarbital. Today, thanks to a host of new drugs, 


control of high blood pressure is a practical reality 


by JOSEPH D. 


formation as the blood pressure reading 
alone. Urine bloo: 
tests give valuable leads as to kidneys 


, 
examinations and l 
satus. In his eye examination, the doc- 
tor can actually the 
vessels within the eye. 

Any patient, therefore, who follows 
pressure like the broker in 
market following the ticker 


observe blood 


his blood 
the stock 


ptape is basically naive if not foolish. 


The day-to-day or week-to-week fluctua- 
tions in blood pressure may have little 
bearing on the actual course of the 
Some patients are delighted 
when their blood pressure drops five 
points or are in despair over a five-point 
Such fluctuations, or even greater 
ones, may be entirely normal and may 
vary with the patient’s physical condi- 
tion and his emotional outlook at the 
moment. 

Today, thanks to a host of new medi- 


disease. 


rise. 





cal discoveries and re-evaluations of 
older drugs, hypertension is no longer 
he dreaded that it once was. 
For practically every patient, a drug or 
combination of drugs is available that 
can bring blood pressure down to rea- 
sonable levels even though such levels 


disease 


may not be maintained through the 
normal life span. According to Dr. 


Henry A. Schroeder of the Hyperten- 
sion Division of the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine in St. Louis, 
Missouri, “There are enough potent 
antihypertensive substances now  avail- 
able to lower the elevated blood pres- 
sure im all cases [italics, ours] of ar- 
terial hypertension effectively; sustained 
control at lower levels is possible in all 
but rare cases.” 


D* Schroeder points out that the 
question facing physicians is no 
longer, “Can hypertension be treated?” 
but, simply, “What is the best approach 
for each individual patient?” In general, 
itcan be said that the best results are ob- 
tained in those cases where treatment is 
begun early and where the vital organs 
have not already been damaged. 

The list of effective drugs for the 
treatment of high blood pressure in- 
dude ancient herbs, Indian roots, and 
mpounds so new that they have only 
been recently created by the magic wand 
of modern chemistry. 

One would hardly recognize from its 
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modern name, Pretoveratrine, that this 
is the purified and civilized, shall we 
say, descendant of the green and white 
hellebore which grows almost as a weed 
in moist both in this country and 
in Europe. Doctors knew of Protovera- 
trine’s effect on lowering of blood pres- 
sure more than fifty years ago, but the 
extracts in those days were crude and 
impure and its action was erratic, mak- 
ing it unsafe to use. Hellebore’s modern 
chemical descendant is a pure crystalline 
white compound, safe even for emer- 
gency when used under a 
tor’s direction. 


soil 


Cases doc- 


/ NOTHER modern drug, effective in 
A treatment of high blood pressure, is 
called Reserpine and it, too, has an 
ancient and honorable genealogy, 
descending, as it does, from an ancient 
Indian plant called Rauwolfia serpen- 
tina. But it was only as recently as 
February 4, 1952, that Dr. Robert W. 
Wilkins and Dr. Walter E. Judson made 
a dramatic announcement before the 
New England Cardiovascular Society 
that they had used this ancient root in 
over one hundred cases and could sub- 
stantiate the claim made by earlier In- 
dian physicians that it not only lowered 
blood pressure but had a remarkable 
effect as a sedative. 

\side from purifying ancient drugs, 
the chemists have forged ahead on their 
own. Taking the lead from surgeons 
who have used operations to block the 
impulses of the nerves, the chemists have 
gone to work to find chemical substances 
which would have a nerve-blocking ef- 
fect similar to surgery. Today, thanks 
to these many wonder-working drugs, 
surgery for high blood pressure is un- 
common, even though it remains an ac- 
ceptable and worthwhile procedure. So 
quickly are new chemicals created that 
each discovery falls rapidly on the heels 
of previous discoveries. 

Only a few years ago, for example, a 
drug called Etamon was devised for its 
blocking effect on the nerves. Given by 
injection, it halted the nervous impulses 
going to the blood vessels in a patient’s 
legs in such a fashion that the circula- 
tion in the lower extremities could be 
improved. It was not a very effective 
medicine for high blood pressure, but 
it did provide the clue that doctors 


needed for the synthesis of other com- 
pounds. 

The next compound the chemists 
came up with was one called Methium 
or Exameton. This improve- 
ment on the older because it 
could be given both by injection or by 
tablet form. 


was an 
Etamon 


Patients on these medicines 
have to be watched carefully so that 
their blood pressure doesn’t drop too 
low or that the paralyzing effect on the 
nerves is not too great. But, under care- 
ful control, the blood pressure of many 


yatients which was hovering in_ the 
te) 

200’s was brought down to the 150’s. 

These medicines were a step in the 


right direction but not the final answer. 
The latest in the evolution of the nerve- 
blocking drugs is one called Pentolin- 
ium Tartrate (Ansolysen) which might 
be considered as Methium’s little 
brother. doctors claim that this 
medicine can control high blood pres- 
sure in 90 per cent olf the cases. As with 
Methium, however, the dose of Ansoly- 
sen for each patient must be individually 
determined. 

Best of all is the fact that many blood 
pressure 


Some 


medicines can be combined 
with each other to enhance their effec- 
tiveness even in small this 
way, by testing out various combina- 
tions, doctors can provide each patient 
with what is best for him. Dr. Henry A. 
Schroeder of St. Louis has summed up 
this method of treatment in one word, 
Hyphex, in which Methium is combined 
with another potent blood pressure rem- 
edy called Apresoline. 


THER doctors have used other 
() combinations of drugs. For exam- 
ple, combinations of Apresoline with 
Reserpine and Methium with Reserpine 
are being tested to find out which com- 
bination suits the individual patient 
best. The reason that these combinations 
work so well is that the different medi- 
cines work on different phases of high 
blood pressure. Some, like Apresoline, 
work on the kidneys. Some, like Reser- 
pine, have a quieting effect on the brain. 
Some, like Methium, block 
pulses on blood vessels. 

Within the past decade, the outlook 
with the patient with blood pressure 
has changed completely. Ten years ago, 
the doctor had nothing better to offer 
than reassurance and some_ phenobar- 
bital. Today, thanks to a host of new 
drugs (with the occasional assistance 
and support from the surgeon) , control 
of high blood pressure is a_ practical 
reality. 


doses. In 


nerve im- 





JOSEPH D. WASSERSUG, M.D., an internist 
practicing in Quincy, Mass., has published over 
300 popularly written articles on medical 
subjects in national magazines. 





Hope, even in defeat, 
is seen on faces of these 


refugee girls. After 
rival in South Vietnam 
»y pray for peace 
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INDO-CHINA’S BAMBOO CUR 








Safe outside the Bamboo Curtain, the Vietnamese are building a new life. 


Meanwhile, they pray—gratefully for their freedom, tearfully for peace 


tian.” It was, he felt, the nearest he could come 

to describing the simple faith and willingness 
to suffer in its cause of the 30,000 Vietnamese Catho- 
lic refugees gathered in Saigon for an open-air Mass 
of thanksgiving for freedom and of petition for lasting 
peace in Southeast Asia. 

The description is certainly apt, for not since early 
Christian times have so many been called upon to bear 
witness to their Faith by the blood, sweat, and tears 
of their very flesh. Yet this testimony of faith was the 
free choice of nearly 600,000 Vietnamese—ninety per 
cent Catholic—who accepted exile rather than Red rule. 

Bidding good-by to their homes and churches, the 


r [" HE phrase the observer used was “early Chris- 


people of whole villages took to the roads, singing 
hymns and chanting the Rosary as they went. From 
the port of Haiphong, they were taken by air and sea 
to exile in the South. Thousands who were stopped 
from leaving by the Communists escaped secretly from 
deserted beaches on flimsy rafts bearing the papal flag, 
hoping to be picked up by American and French ships. 





Preparing to board Navy ship, a refugee woman 
receives a word of cheer from an American’ sailor 


Long line of refugees stretches down the pier wait- 
ing their turn to board ship already over-loaded 
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Others, mostly old folk, elected to stay behind and 
keep Christianity alive as their share in witnessing to 
Christ. Whatever the decision, it was made by Faith. 

Exile for Vietnam’s Catholics will mean months of 
hunger, homelessness, and destitution. Food, medi- 
cines, and clothing distributed by War Relief Services 
—N.C.W.C. have helped to alleviate their plight. But 
the difficulties of these simple people are not over, for 
their second exodus has only begun—the great move- 
ment out of Saigon into the South Vietnam country- 
side where villages are being built with U.S. help. 

Compared to the greatness of their plight, the needs 
of the Vietnamese are simple: tools, seeds, food, cloth- 
ing, medical kits. All these add up to survival. On 
Laetare Sunday, March 20, the Bishops of the United 
States are asking U.S. Catholics to share the cross 
now shouldered by Indo-China’s Catholic refugees 
by giving to the Bishops’ Welfare and Emergency Re- 
lief Fund. By giving generously, American Catholics 
can also share in the testimony of Faith of their 
Vietnamese brothers. 














Up the gangway slowly and haltingly the refugees make 
their way. Destination: Saigon, S. Vietnam, and freedom 
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In exile, Vietnamese refugees 
build a new village with zealous work, 


old skills, and a vigorous faith 


Gathering thatch for roofing is the women’s way 
of doing their bit in piecing together a new life 


Working in the heat, village men thatch the 
rool of what will be the new parish church 





Msgr. Harnett, War Reliel 
Service's representative in 
Indo-China, meets one of the 


younger set and his mothe 


Ve 


Vietnamese Bishop Pham Ngoc Chi looks 
over relief packages from U.S. Catholics 








ABamboo timbers, long, 
straight, and sturdy 
are the raw material 
of sound new buildings 


Vietnamese carpenters 
are noted for their 
skilled craftsmanship. 
Here, a carpenter hews 
out a joist that. will 
fit neatly into another. 
No nails are used in 


their construction 


The life of the spirit finds new 


strength in the air of freedom. With aid, 


normalcy can soon be restored 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
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a 
Proof of the new village’s vitality is the bustle of the mar- 


ketplace. With American help, normalcy can return soon 


In the new church, Bishop Chi gives his people 
spiritual encouragement for an uncertain future 








by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Misleading 


Although we checked the Douay version of the Bible, a 
number of us are still confused. Please enlighten us.- 
G. O'C., Bostox, Mass. | 

Because of several incorrect answers, enclosed 
clipping from the Boston Globe, under the head 
ing “Dr. Crane’s Quiz,” is misleading. Moses may 
have been the first infant, on record, to have 
had a baby sitter. It does not follow at all that 
Peter was happily married because he brought Our Lord to 
his house to cure his mother-in-law. But the assertion that 





Our Lord had four brothers and more than one sister is 
grossly untrue. This claim is a favorite with some, though 
not with all, Protestants. It is based upon ignorance of 
the proper sense of Holy Scripture. During the time of 
Our Lord’s mortal career upon earth, it was customary to 
refer to cousins as brothers and sisters. To claim that Our 
Lord was not the only-begotten Son of Mary is to assail her 
perpetual virginity—a doctrine upheld by many Protestants 


as well as by all Catholics. 


Schism: Heresy 


What is the difference between schism and heresy?—T. M. 
LEOMINSTER, MAss. 


Schism is a sin of disobedience, heresy is a sin against the 
virtue of faith. The schismatic person refuses to obey the 
Pope, or his bishop, and more often than not, denies the 
competence of the Pope or bishop to command him in such 
a way that the commands oblige in conscience. A heretical 
person questions the reliability or denies outright the truth 
of an article of the Catholic Faith. Since the ruling powel 
of the Pope over the Church Universal and the competence 
of bishops to rule their respective dioceses have become 
articles of Catholic Faith, a schismatic is, logically. a heretic 
also. 


Invalid Marriage 


A Catholic attempted marriage with a divorcée before a 
justice of the peace. Repentant, he now wishes to divorce 
the woman and return to the Church. Can he remarry a 
Catholic? Which is the greater sin—an atte mpted marriage 


before a justice or a minister?—W. M., DELEVAN, MINN. 


To attempt marriage before either a justice or a minister 
is a grave sin, because neither official has jurisdiction ove1 
the marriage of even one Catholic party to a marriage. An 
attempted marriage before a minister is the worse of the 
two evils, because recourse is had by a Catholic to a here 
tical minister. For that reason, the guilty Catholic is ex- 
communicated. 

Since the marriage outlined above is invalid, the young 
man is free, in the eyes of the Church, to remarry. Civilly, 
a divorce would also free the way for remarriage. Your 
friend is incorrect in maintaining that no Catholic “from 
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among the ranks of the divorced” is free to remarry in th 
Church. That restriction would apply only to a Catholi 
who obtains a civil divorce from a valid marriage. ( 


Seore Card 


My husband is a Presbyterian; when I became a Catholj t 





he nearly ousted me from our home. How should I a - 
praise the enclosed “box score,’ quoted from the Unite(f{ ma 
Presbyterian Bulletin?—E. F., Mesa, CAir. i dey 
As you say, nothing is to be gained by arguing with a ston os 
wall. But fer your own peace of mind, suppose we analyz - 
the score card. The statistics quoted are supposed to adi Pe 
up to the fact that the one great safeguard of democracy isp 
the Gospel of Christ as represented by the Protestant Church 
It is admitted that one Protestant country went Fascis 
for a while, namely, Germany. But Germany is_ largeh | 
Catholic and cannot be classified simply as a_ Protestan | 
country. It is stated that no Protestant country is even flirt Fr 
ing with Communism. How about England? There th ws 
party is free to work in the open. How about the USA? As ok 
for Holland, the Catholic minority, gradually but a « 
are becoming the Catholic majority. Ireland is not only w 
largely Catholic: it is overwhelmingly so. It is tops in absurd ti 
ity to classify Bulgaria as a Catholic country. No mentio th 
is made of France, a hotbed of Communism, which has | . 
large part repudiated the Catholic Church. It is most mis tl 
leading to classify Yugoslavia as a Catholic country. We cai x 
best climax the inaccuracy and absurdity of your husband's d 
score card by indicating its classification of Russia as aq, 
Catholic country! c 
; 5) 
Drawing the Line ee 


a) Are Catholics allowed to believe in osteopathy—alsi | G 
magicians, including those on television?—D. M., GARDEN 
Kary, 7. Y 

b) Is it advisable to feature hypnotism at a parish festival 
—J. B., Virciniatown, CANnapa. : 


a) Many patients find the ministrations of an osteopath bent 
ficial. In deciding to try out such treatment, we make merel 
an act of human faith in the knowledge and skill of the 
practitioner. No point of Catholic faith is at issue. Osteo]) 
pathy and magic are unrelated. . 
Magic, or the mysterious accomplishment of what is un: § 

usual, may be harmful or harmless. Generally speaking, the 
sleight-of-hand magic with which an audience is entertained 
in a theater, or via television, is harmless. Magic is harm 
ful only when the magician does, or tries to do, or claims to 
do what is humanly impossible. Since marvels of that sort 
are not miracles and cannot be attributed to divine power, 
only evil spirits can account for the results. 

b) No. For the use of hypnotism to be legitimate, a serio. 
reason is required, such as the reasonable hope of curing an 
ailment; the hypnotist must be thoroughly experienced and 
morally reliable; the hypnosis should be carried out in the 
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resence of sensible and upright witnesses. Otherwise, hyp- 
notism can be fraught with danger. While under the spell 
of this artificially induced “sleep,” the patient undergoes a 
lessening or even a total loss of will power and is wide 
open to suggestion. Hence, the dangers of hypnotism should 
be obvious. 


= conversion and/or Remarriage 


| =Under what circumstances, if any, is a divorced Protestant 
woman allowed to marry a Catholic? Can the same woman 
enter the Church?—M. W., HELENA, MONTANA. 


A non-Catholic’s remarriage and conversion to 
the Church are decidedly separable items. 
Whoever recognizes the Catholic Church as the 
only ideal and thoroughly true Church _ is 
obliged to seek admission to the Church, regard- 
less of any prospect of remarriage. The feasibil- 
ity of this woman’s remarriage to a Catholic de- 
pends upon the validity of her previous mar- 
riage. Even assuming 
have been valid, she 
way of the “Pauline 


her previous marriage to 
might be entitled to re- 
Privilege.” That would 
and her former husband 
are incompatible marital 


marry by 
depend upon whether or not she 
are unbaptized and whether they 
partners because of religious conflict. 


Permissible? 


It seems to me it would, at times, be more satisfactory to 
discuss problems outside the confessional—at the rectory 
or elsewhere. But how about revealing the faults of 
others?—M. D., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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From the viewpoint of the confessor and of other penitents 
waiting in line, it may be advisable to discuss a problem 
outside the confessional. Discussion of a problem which 
entails a revelation of the faults of others is permissible 
when certain conditions are verified. At times, such revela- 
tion is unavoidable—were it not for the faults of others 
there would be no problem. But names should be left 
unnamed whenever can be. The problem should be such 
that it has to be solved; there should be reasonable hope 
of a solution; whether advice be sought from priest, physi- 
cian, lawyer, or the like, the adviser should be competent 
and reliable confidant. All of which rules out 
character assassination at the bridge table or any other 
similar setting. Unnecessary revelation of the serious faults 
of others clamors for restitution as much so as a_ breakage 
of the Seventh Commandment. 


also as a 


“Works and Pomps”’ 


What are the works and pomps of the devil which we 
renounce when Baptism?—P. M.., 
CANADA, 


recetving ‘TORONTO, 


The predominant purpose of Baptism is to counteract ori- 
ginal sin. The worst feature of original sin as we inherit it 
from Adam and Eve is the soul’s deprivation of sanctifying 
race. This affliction of the human family was occasioned by 
the scandal of the devil, who coaxed first 
their downfall. 


our parents to 

With these facts in mind, it is easy to see how appropriate 
it is that, in the process of restoring a human soul to the 
state of grace, there are many sacramental references to the 
devil. The candidate for Baptism, either personally or 
through his sponsors, renounces all allegiance to the devil, 
to his “works” (sin) and to his “pomps’” (the spirit and 
vanities of this world whereby Satan blinds men and entices 
us to sin). The influence of evil spirits is neutralized by the 
official prayers of the Church, known as the prayers of 
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exorcism, pronounced not only in behalf of the soul about 
to be baptized, but even to sanctify the laptismal salt and 
water. This renunciation of the devil is the negative side of 
our “baptismal vows” and is followed by the positive pro- 
fession of faith in God and the Church. 


No More Angels 


If, according to the article in the December issue of THE 
Sicn, “What Happened to the Angels,” no one can become 
an angel, where do all the angels come from?—P. J., 
LISTER, MAss. 


Ho L- 


In inveighing against the silly little cupids so often resorted 
to by artists in their portrayal of angels, the author stated 
that those of us who enter heaven as children do not become 
angels. They enter heaven as human saints. A human being 
is not a sheer spirit; it is normal that he have a body as 
well as a soul; the body lost at death will be resumed at the 
resurrection. It is not normal that an angel have a body. 
Angels are not onetime men or women or children. They are 
a Class of creatures entirely distinct from and superior to 
men. It is the teaching of the Church that 
created before human beings, ‘at the very 
time.” (Vatican Council.) 


they were 
beginning of 


“Heaven and Earth” 


Am perplexed over the words of St. Matthew (24:35) 
“Heaven and earth shall pass, but my words shall not 
pass.” Are we not striving to reach heaven, after death?— 
D. G., WAUKEEGAN, ILL. 


In the Scriptures, the word “heaven” is used in a two- 
lold sense. It refers to the sky where the clouds and temp- 
ests gather, where lightning and thunder are produced, to 
the space surrounding the earth, the locale of the stars; in 
that sense, we usually speak of “the heavens.” In another 
sense altogether, the word bespeaks the dwelling place of 
God, His angels, and of saints. Thus understood, heaven is 
endless and indestructible. In the creed of the Mass, we 
profess our faith in that heavenly kingdom which will “have 
no end.” St. Peter writes of heaven as “the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” (2 Peter 1:11) 


Vocation Schools 


In with “Late Vocations,” (Sign Post, Nov. 
1954) is there any delayed vocation school in 
land?—E. B., HOLYOKE, MaAss. 


connection 


New Eng- 


Typical of similar schools throughout the country, is the 
School of St. Philip Neri for Delayed Vocations, 126 New- 
bury St., Boston 16, Mass. Since its foundation in 1946, 
this school has graduated about 600 candidates for the priest- 
hood, for fifty dioceses and for thirty religious communities. 
The Jesuit instructors specialize in giving the students their 
foundation in the Latin language within the course of one 
year. In the Midwest, a similar course is compressed within 
one semester. Inquiries should be addressed to the Rev. 
Laurence E. Henderson, S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
A course of “Latin by Mail” as well as other vocational 
help is extended by the Oblate Fathers of 5901 West Main 


St., Belleville, Ll, and 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Church Musie 

Perhaps this should be addressed to Paul Hume! Are musi- 


cal instruments other than the organ permitted in church? 


—N. W., HopEWELL, KANSAs. 


The rules of propriety regulating church music are to be 


found in the Church’s Code of Canon Law, in the Cere- 
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monial for Bishops, and in the instruction on sacred music 
issued by Pope St. Pius X. Some musical instruments, other 
than the organ, may be permitted for a sufficient reason, 
but according to the discretion of the bishop of the diocese. 
But the piano and the drum are expressly forbidden. Be- 
cause of the quality of its tones, the organ is best adapted 
to the majesty of divine services. Music can and should be 
an appropriate expression of worship. However, its function 
is secondary and auxiliary, in the sense that it should be 
helpful. With this in mind, St. Jerome inveighed against 
those who “make a theater of the House of the Lord.” 

Just when organ music became a feature of Catholic wor- 
ship is not known. St. Augustine refers to it as in use in his 
day. The legend attributing the invention of the organ to 
St. Cecilia is without foundation. For an English transla- 
tion of the famous document on Church Music by Pope 
St. Pius X, apply to your parish priest or to your nearest 
Catholic college library. 


Shame for Sin 


I have committed a serious sin for which I am truly sorry. 
But am so ashamed I cannot bring myself to confess it 
Can ‘this sin never be otherwise forgiven? Will prayers and 


penance be wasted?—M. M., STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


There is a certain amount of logic in saying that what we 
are not ashamed to do we should not be ashamed to admit. 
However, that does not altogether dissolve the embarrass- 
ment of confessing sins. But as a Catholic, you must realize 
that, because of the seal of confession, the confessor is a 
confidant in an unqualified sense of the term. As likely as 
not, he would not recognize you in the confessional. To 
eliminate any fear on that score, you can approach a con- 
lessor who is a stranger to you. No matter who the con- 


fessor, he will be weakness, 


shockproof toward human 
human malice even. 

Certainly, your sincere prayers and penance will not be 
wasted: in this way you may merit the grace to repent as 
you should do, by way of sacramental confession. Perfect 
contrition bespeaks the forgiveness of all sin, whether venial 
or mortal. But in the case of mortal sin, the obligation is 
still urgent that we submit to the “power of the keys” for 
absolution, as soon as we reasonably can. A few minutes of 
humble humiliation as an anonymous penitent will put an 


end to your worries. 


YMCA 


May a Catholic over twenty-one join the “Y” 
to gym activities only?—]. 


with a view 
D., Cuicaco, IL. 

Catholics are forbidden to join the YM or YW. Thes« 
twin organizations are characteristically non-Catholic. Re 
ligiously, they are not nonsectarian, or neutral. In Chicago 
a pretext for depending on 
the “Y"—there are ample gym facilities under Catholic aus 
pices. 


especially, there is not even 


Varia 


a) Is it permissible for a Catholic to donate his eyes, afte) 
death, for the benefit of the blind? b) Should a Catholic 
star appear in a picture rated “B” by the Legion of De- 
cency? c) Should a Catholic television star praise and 
recommend such movies, or condemned plays, or feature 


scenes from such?—R. R., Loutsvitie, Ky. 


a) Yes; arrangements to do so can be made through your 
diocesan Guild for the Blind. b) That rating is given by 
the Legion only after the movie has been filmed and 
reviewed by the censors. Hence, the decision to withdraw 
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from such a play would have to be made during the cours 
of rehearsals. If an actor were certain or reasonably sys 
picious that a forthcoming play would be condemned 
rated “morally objectionable in part for everybody” (Class 
B), he would be obliged to withdraw. And some Cathol 
actors have done so. Others have insisted upon a revision | 
of dialogue, or conduct, or costume. To take such a Stand, 
especially in a country as pagan as our own, calls for gump- 
tion—but that is just why we are sacramentally confirmed 
as militant Catholics. In the case of both actors and audi. 
ence, it is not only a question of compliance with the THE 


Catholic vigilance committee known as the Legion oj 


Decency—morally dangerous plays are condemned by the | By 
divine law. c) Logically and obviously—No! . 
Wars 

Capital Punishment foug! 
poor 

In view of the commandment of God “Thou shalt not § the s 
kill,’ how can we justify a juror when the mandator confl 
sentence is capital punishment?—E. D., WrEHAWKEN, N.] lectic 


“of The proper understanding of God's Fifth Com. | 1 
IV mandment is “Thou shalt not kill—unjustly,.” | barb 
V What is meant by an unjust killing? Opinions bodi 
| VI are divided in connection with capital punish. from 
VII ment inflicted by the government: also as to the } lit 
I] wartime killing of combat soldiers. Neither has and 
IW] VIII} been stigmatized by the Church as a case of un | tried 
JX] justifiable killing. We are entitled to resist an 
XxX unjust aggressor; for our own sake or the sake § iM a 
of others, we may be even obliged to do so. In | Neve 
given circumstances, his death may be the only effective § StoT 
deterrent. Since this is true of an individual, it is all the § nigt 
more true of the State, whose authority is from God § whe 
and whose responsibility it is to protect the common good. | Javi 











und 
; capt 
Marriage Witnesses \ 
Are non-Catholics permitted to be witnesses at a Catho- } mat 
lic marriage?—A. O., Forest Hinus, N. Y. i} as 1 
a ; : : ; : suct 
Ordinarily, only those in good standing in the Church are 
ea aa ; ‘ mers has 
admissible as marriage witnesses. The Holy See insists upon 
. : £ un 
a serious reason that the local bishop permit a non-Catholic : 
‘ : . p uo) 
to serve in that Capacity; nor can that concession be granted | 
. cur 
if there be any danger of scandal. 
° f . . . dao. 
In this case, il you cannot convince your niece as to 
. ° ° 7 re 
the incongruity of the witnesses she plans on, you have : 
ample reason to notify the parish priest. Even though her hi 
’ : MS 
husband-to-be has recently entered the Church, he comes 


° ’ °S 
from a family who are renegade to the Church; the best | ” 
man is anything but a best man—without religion or belie 


in God; the bridesmaid is definitely godless, though not | 
because she is a Jewess. For the sacred sacrament of mati we 
mony, why should your niece cater to the renegade ele: | = 
ments in her financé’s family? “i 

r¢ 


Bull Fights 


While in Mexico City we attended a bull fight. Later, we § T 
were told that American Catholics require special permis- 
sion to do so.—G. W., BRookiyn, N. Y. 


It cannot be said that any special permission is required that fy, 
Catholics may attend a bull fight. In some countries, such Fp 
as Spain and Mexico, the bull fight is legalized. Assuming 


the matador to have requisite skill in self defense, a bull : 
fight is not immoral on that score. However, in the case os 
of most individuals, bull fights, cock fights, and the like tend q 
to have a coarsening, brutalizing influence. In that respect, I 
“career” pugilism and wrestling is often bad enough. ‘The 1 
r'V screen is a candid “X-ray” of audience reaction. | 
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THE GOODLY SEED 


By John Wyllie. 
Dutton. 

Wars are not always 
fought on battlefields, 
or in the sky, or on 
the sea. For some, the 


218 pages. 
$3.00 





conflicts mean a col- 

lection of little hor- 

rors, of years behind 

barbed wire where 

bodies waste away : 
from disease or “hi John Wyllie 
tality, where minds become stagnant 
and twisted, where souls are sorely 
tried. 


Wyllie spent three and a half years 
in a Japanese camp, and his vivid first 
novel is based on that experience. His 
story encompasses four long days and 
nights on an island near Singapore 
where English, Dutch, American, and 
Javanese prisoners worked and died 
under the stern demands their 
captors. 

An Englishman is the Camp Com- 
mandant, but he is dying of beri-beri 
as the story opens and the struggle for 
succession is already under way. Wyllie 
has sketched the internees in sensitive, 
understanding strokes, mindful of na- 
tional divergencies, aware of the cir- 
cumstances that make them act as they 
do. He is especially impressive when 
probing the spiritual torments of an 
Anglican. minister, who discovers that 
his understanding of faith, and of his 
responsibility, was far from complete. 

Wyllie is a new novelist in whom 


of 


compassion, understanding, and a power 
for words are entwined. Among the 
recent rash of POW narratives, The 
Goodly Seed stands well to the fore- 
front. 

JERRY COTTER 


THE MISSING MacLEANS 


By Geoffrey Hoare. 
Viking. 


247 pages. 
$3.75 


It is now almost three years since Guy 
Burgess and Donald MacLean, two 
members of the British Foreign Office, 
vanished completely after leaving Bea- 
conshaw, the MacLean home in _ the 
quiet English countryside just outside 
London, on the last Saturday in May, 


1951. Two years and a few months 
later, on Sept. 11, 1953, MacLean’s 
March, 1955 


BOOKS > 


Melinda, with their 
three small children, disappeared just 
as completely, just as mysteriously, from 
the house in Geneva where she was 
living with her mother. 

This book is as exciting as a spy 
thriller which, unhappily, it is. It is a 
masterly piece of detective work and 
reporting, an excellent reconstruction 
of the whole puzzling set of circum- 
stances around the two separate dis- 
appearances. More than that, it is the 
iife story of the principals, with such 
a wealth of intimate detail and family 
history as only a trusted friend might 
have. Geoffrey Hoare, the author, knew 
the MacLeans first in London when he 
was there on home leave from his post 


wile, 


American 


in Beirut. A foreign correspondent for 
the London News Chronicle, he met 
them again in Egypt when MacLean 
was posted to Cairo. He was on the 
same plane from Cairo to London when 
MacLean returned home for medical 
and psychiatric treatment after con- 
tinuous drinking had culminated in an 
incident of violence and destruction. 

The author and his wife continued 
their friendship with Melinda MacLean 
and her family after her husband’s dis- 
appearance, and the book is, therefore, 
more than the step-by-step chronology 
of one of the great mystery stories of 
all time. 

The case of the missing diplomats 
will intrigue men and women for years 
to come because it is so symptomatic 
of the unreality of our times, so per- 
fect a picture of that phenomenon of 
our ‘times, the brilliant intellect in the 
psychotic personality. This book is in- 
valuable for anyone who is interested 
in studying the phenomenon. Mr. 
Hoare has written a “whodunit” which 
he couldn't finish because he is writing 
fact, not fiction. 

IRENE CORBALLY KUHN. 


GORDON OF KHARTOUM 


By Lord Elton. 
Knopf. 


384 pages. 

$6.00 
General Charles Gordon was a military 
genius denied opportunity. He spent 
his professional career brilliantly lead- 
ing small forces of irregular troops 
against rebels in China, slavers in 
Equatorial Africa, and fanatics in. the 
Sudan. Victorian England idolized him 
but wasted his talents. In the long gaps 
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between campaigns, he devoted himself 
to an almost saintly program of private 
charity, religious inquiry, and archaeo- 
logical research in the Holy Land. 
Sublimely eccentric, Gordon has at- 
tracted and puzzled many biographers. 
Lord Elton’s study is 
count of his outward 
brief quotations from Gordon’s letters 
and notebooks reveal a world 
of thought that might, if explored fully, 
be even more fascinating. The busy com- 
mander who delegated hardly a detail 
found time to meditate on the indwell- 
ing of Christ, the earthly abode of Satan, 
and the nature of the forbidden fruit. 
When the Dervishes conquered the 
Sudan under their prophet the Mahdi, 
Gladstone’s 


a fascinating ac- 
career. But the 


strange 


government—which — con- 
trolled Egypt—sent Gordon up the Nile 
with contradictory He tried to 
arrange the evacuation of Khartoum and 
establish sort of administration, 
but the Dervishes cut him off. With a 
few thousand spiritless Egyptian troops 
he held out for months against a horde 
of fanatics, dying heroically in the final 
assault. 

By what magic did this extraordinary 
soldier-saint achieve an influence 
over barbarous peoples? Lord Elton 
quotes the remark of a Catholic bishop: 
“It was his chastity.” That is oversim- 
plifying the issue, but the story is a 
startling lesson in the efficacy of sheer 
moral force. 


orders. 


some 


such 


GEOFFREY ASHE. 


MISS HARRIET TOWNSHEND 


By Kathleen Norris. 
Doubleday. 


287 pages. 

$3.75 
Literary genres come 
and The consid- 
ered opinion of many 
of our modern 
is that the latest form 
to expire is the novel. 
If viewed primarily as 
a “fictional entertain- 


20. 


critics 








= : ae a ee 
ment,” there is little ., i 
: Kathleen Norris 
doubt about it: the 
novel is dead. If on the other hand 


the novel has “higher dimensions” (a 
la Proust, Joyce, Kafka), the genre still 
has inestimable vitality. Kathleen Nor- 
ris’ latest opus unfortunately offers but 
one flat dimension—the narrative. 

Miss Harriet Townshend is a 
bit of “fictional entertainment” 


clever 
built 
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The WAY of the CROSS 


Written and Illustrated by 
Caryll Houselander 


When Caryll Houselander died last 
Fall, she left this manuscript ready 
for the press. It will, we think, be one 
of the best loved of all her books— 
and certainly THE book for Lent this 
year. 

Ready $2.75 


TENDERS of the FLOCK 


by Leo Trese 


Like Vessel of Clay and A Man Ap- 
proved, this new book by Father Trese 
was written for his fellow priests, but 
as with those books, the laity will 
read it, too. And with great profit. 

Ready $2.50 


COLUM of DERRY 


by Eona MacNicol 


Not a life of St. Colum, but, as rather 
a pleasant change, a novel based on 
an incident in his life. 


Ready $3.25 


CATHOLICISM, 
PROTESTANTISM 
and CAPITALISM 


by Amintore Fanfani 


This book on the relation of capital- 
ism to the Catholic and Protestant 
ways of life is quite as timely now as 
when it first appeared. The author is 


now leader of the Christian Demo- 
crats in Italy. 


Ready $3.00 
Order trom any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward's 
TRUMPET contains full descriptions of ag te 
our other Spring books: extracts from some books, 
reviews of others. To get the Trumpet, free and 
postpaid, write to Teresa MacGill, 


abortive love affair. 








SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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on the antediluvian plot of the eternal 
triangle. Coralia Suarez had been forced 
by her mother into marriage after an 
After the death of 
her husband, Coralia, now a wealthy 
young widow with a huge ranch, meets 
Harriet, the flirtatious daughter of Mrs. 
Townshend who runs old San Francis- 
co’s most fashionable boarding house. 
Coralia and Harriet 
lriends. 


become close 

But then along comes Philip Haager- 
sen. A blond fellow, he 
hired by Coralia to manage her ranch. 
What she does not know is that he has 
sought her out with thoughts of marry- 
ing her money. His plan falls through, 
however, when he realizes that he is in 
love with Harriet. 


handsome is 


The denouement of 
course finds the triangle squared; a 
Louis Johnson takes care of that. Who 
gets whom and how adds a measure of 
suspense and all ends happily. To re- 
veal the would flatten out 
this novel even more. 


conclusion 


GEORGE A, CEVASCO., 


THE RED PETTICOAT 


By Bryan MacMahon, 
Dutton. 


219 pages. 
$3.00 


A fat creel of stories, 
twenty of them, from 
the man who is pres- 
ently Ireland’s § great- 
est teller of tales. In 
the field of the short 
story Ireland’s place 
is high in modern let- 


ters. MacMahon dif- 
fers from, and _ rises B. MacMahon 
more ebulliently above, his contem- 


poraries because while he is as equally 
a master of written 
of being is excitingly Gaelic. He is 
closest in heart to the old 
Hidden Ireland tradition of the story- 
teller rather than to the fustier scholar 
who 


English his frame 


time and 


meticulously places word after 
word on sheaves of paper. 

MacMahon holds close to his begin- 
nings and to those of his fathers, so that 
his stories have a vitality that is lacking 
in those writers who call only upon 
memories of times and places past. They 
too often relive their stories with wry- 
ness and a sort of condescending, rue- 
their natal back- 
MacMahon lives his 
stories with a gusty love and apprecia- 
tion of the people who have shaped 
him. 


ful remembering of 


grounds. Bryan 


He is at his best when his theme is 
simplest, birth in a lone sheiling, the 
range of the tolling of a church bell, 
the swarming of bees, the death of a 
hero. His people are those of the Kerry 
countryside, the inner Ireland, the men 
and women who toil in the fields and 
foot the turf or those restless ones who 
walk the roads. He has an amused but 
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A RETREAT for | °.: 
LAY PEOPLE ve 

Bla 

by Msgr. Ronald Knox } pra 

We think this the most delightfu) |" 
book by Msgr. Ronald Knox since The ‘" 


Wwa' 


Mass in Slow Motion—so will you! 
Ready $3.00 ~ 


con 


The IMAGE of GOD | :. 


INSEX |° 

by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. un 

10 

Traditional Catholic teaching on sex 


—and nevertheless a surprise to most 
of us! Sex, the author points out, is¥ 
the divided reflection at our level, of 


le 


the fruitfulness God has in unity: we 7 
must look towards God to understand | ” 
it. Ready $1.75; |. 


NEGLECTED SAINTS 
by E. I. Watkin h 


Increase your acquaintance among) ©. 
the citizens of heaven this Lent by } 
letting Mr. Watkin introduce you to 4 


th 


a dozen or so little-known saints. t 
Ready $3.50 ; 

READING for PARENTS | 
by F. J. Sheed Zz 


As many a parent knows, children 
can change with disconcerting sud- 
denness from thinking their parents | | 
know everything to wondering if they | 
really know anything! This pamphlet 
was written as first aid to parents who 
want to avoid this happening—or ie 
whom it has happened. 

Ready on March 7th .50 


Order from any bookstore 


Did you see the notice in the Christmas Trumpet ig 
about an opportunity for new Catholic writers? If 


you didn’t, and are interested, write Teresa MacGill 
for details—all the address you need is 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
THE SIGN | 





always affectionate gleam in hus eye 
readers of 
Tue SIGN know. The title story of this 
collection first appeared in the maga- 
zine. But every story in the book is as 


for priests and nuns, as 


from 


shining, and as really typical of the 
land of Ireland, as fresh-minted coins 
of the Republic carrying alike the harp 
yd those living symbols of the land, 
\ the horse, the bull, the hen, and the 
leaping salmon. 





DORAN HURLEY, 





TRIAL 
By Don M. Mankiewicz. 306 pages. 
——) Harper. $3.50 


the 


i The 1955 Harper Prize Novel Award 
went to this dramatic account of a 


| young Mexican’s trial for felony-murder 


7 } of a white girl. It has a rapid, exciting 
pace, and it is eminently of the present. 
The problems that entangle David 


Blake, a lawyer in search of 
x I practical experience, are such that only 
slightfu! 
nce The 
you! 


$3.00 


young 


in this decade of the twentieth century 
could he meet them in this particular 
way. Because the theme is so strong and 
so important to the book, David be 
comes a type ol good pagan trying to 
' avoid the extremes of 

its relative, white 


and 
supremacy, the 
humanitarianism of Comimu- 
F nism. He has rejected the first but not 

7 until he has practically lost his reputa- 
tion through a Communist-backed trial 


liberalism 
and 
, .: 

t dishonest 


on sex ys 
., does he confront the evil in the second. 
to most) 2, ; 
: Barney Castle plays the role of a 
out, Is Lliaad C es : 
evel of | icated Communist lawyer determined 
it an to give the Party a martyr to the tenet 
y: that race prejudice is not dead in Amer- 
erstand| ._ ‘i eRe 
$1.75 ica. Abbe Klein is his devoted secretary 
“*) until she is revolted by his cold-blooded 
sacrifice of David professionally and of 
TS the innocent Angel Chavez physically. 
David's connection with Barney and 
his appearance at a Red fund-raising 
among} rally cause him to be hailed before the 


ent by | Battle Committee investigating treason- 
you to able activities. David can pay 
ts. the price for his wide-eyed naiveté, a 


$3.50 


} sage is one which today can hardly be 


} more to the point. 


Before 


powerful publisher comes to his rescue 
with rather too happy a coincidence. 
While this novel does preach, its mes- 


hildren | PAULA BOWES. 
g sud- 
yarents | PRIZE STORIES OF 1955 
if they! 
| Ed. by Engle and Martin. 311 pages. 

mphlet | Doubleday. $3.95 
ts who | ; 
~or to These tales of misery and woe are exam- 

« 


ples of high gloss short story writing 
th 50} 2nd the judges’ taste; particularly of 

what gets printed in the New Yorker, 
re Harper’s Magazine, Accent, and Esquire. 
Trumpet hey are innocent of the dual crimes of 
ters? if escapism or happy endings and are ; 
MacGill api app) gs and are as 

chic in presentation as they are sordid 
in subject. 


ork 3 
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. making the world’s finest Catholic literature 





NOW ... : 
8 NEW TITLES 


Handsome and _ inex- 
pensive Catholic books | 
for every taste and in- © 
terest! Many of them 
sold in their original edi- 
tions for prices up to $4.00. * 
Add them to your home 
library—give them for Easter, 
for birthdays, graduations, 
ordinations, other special 
occasions! 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART—Fulton J. Sheen. 

A guide to spiritual peace going above 

and beyond his own Peace of Soul. 
Orig. $3.50 75¢ 


STORM OF GLORY: The Story of St. 
Therese of Lisieux—John Beevers. Vivid 
biography of The Little Flower. 

Orig. $3.00 65¢ 


THE PERFECT JOY OF ST. FRANCIS— 
Felix Timmermans. A great biographical 
novel. Orig. $3.50 75¢ 


SAINTS FOR OUR TIMES — Theodore 
Maynard, 18 meaningful biographies. 
Orig. $3.50 85¢ 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE 
—St. Francis de Sales. Fine modern trans- 
lation. Orig. $3.50 85¢ 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS—Ed. John A. 
O’Brien. Spiritual Pilgrimages of 15 con- 
verts. Orig. $2.75 65¢ 


JOYCE KILMER’S ANTHOLOGY OF 
CATHOLIC POETS—With generous new 
supplement. Oyer 500 poems by over 250° 
poets. New Book $1.25 


BERNADETTE AND LOURDES—Michael 
de Saint-Pierre. Most authentic and read- 
able story of the mirac'es. 


Orig. $3.50 75¢ 


available to all . . . 


DO 


BOOKS 





wn AGE BOOK PES 
MICHEL DE SAINT PIERRE 










Fe mseer IMAGE BOOK 754 
f THE PERFECT JOY 
OF ST FRANCIS 


ALES 


Introduction 
i) yy to the 
eave 
LIFE 


IMPORTANT AUTHORITIES 
PRAISE DOUBLEDAY 
IMAGE BOOKS 


“Don’t forget them—the titles represent 
the finest Catholic literature of all time.” 

—Our Sunday Visitor 
“.. an important event in the history of 
modern American literature.”—The Shield 


“For the first time a series of first-rate 
Catholic books is being made available at 
low prices.""—Jubilee 


“They more than live up to the advance 
notices.”"—Fr. John S. Kennedy 


“This new series of Image Books, then, 
merits and receives our complete recom. 
mendation. It is a magnificent effort.” 

—Catholic Standard & Times 





ALREADY 
OUR LADY OF FATIMA—William Thomas Walsh 
Orig. $3.50 65¢ 
THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM—Karl Adam 
Orig. $3.75 75¢ 

DAMIEN THE LEPER—John Farrow 
Orig. $3.00 65¢ 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH—Philip Hughes Orig. $3.75 85¢ 





PUBLISHED 


MR. BLUE—Myles Connolly Orig. $2.50 50¢ 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST—Georges 
Bernanos Orig. $4.00 65¢ 


THE CHURCH SPEAKS TO THE MODERN 
WORLD—EFd. Etienne Gilson New Book 95¢ 


PEACE OF SOUL—Fulton J. Sheen 
Orig. $3.00 75¢ 








DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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Books of Merit 





| Lift My Lamp 


Edited by 
ing 


Thrill- 
Jesuits 


biographies of 


Leary, S.J. 
sixteen who 
played roles in the develop- 
We see them 


into Georgia, settling on 


important 
ment of America 
ing their 
tive different spots in Florida, exploring 
the Mississippi, and the 
with their blood anyone 
heard of Jamestown or Plymouth Rock. 


push- 
Way 
reddening soil 


before ever 





We find them later on, carrying 
Christ's word to the poor, founding 
schools, vigorously prodding the faith- 
ful to follow Christ, and trekking the 
steaming jungles of the far Pacific 
with our GI's in World War II. Some 
of those described, such as St. Isaac 
Jogues, Pere Marquette and Peter De 
Smet, are already well-known. The 
others should be, for their lives gave 
eloquent testimony to the = spirit of 
Christ and the love of country $4.75 
The Scholar And 

The Cross 

The Life and Work of Edith Stein 

By Hilda CC. Graef—In this superb 


biography Miss Graef captures the very 
spirit of the life and Edith 
Stein who combined a perfect openness 


work of 


to every question of modern life with 
an utterly supernatural outlook; who 
as a teacher, philosopher, and Car- 


melite nun taught and lived the highest 


Catholic ideals Lilustrated $3.50 





No Longer Two 


A Commentary on the encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pius XI 


By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—To young 


men and women confronted with the 
question “What is marriage?” the 
author offers sound advice by an accu- 
rate, attentive and illuminating analy- 
sis of the encyclical of Pope Pius XT. 
Wherever possible the teaching of the 
late Pontiff is augmented by statements 
of the present Holy Father, and the 
Bishops of our Country $4.00 





The Meaning of Life 
and Marriage 


By Baron 
trans. by 
pathetic 


Frederick von Gagern, M.D., 
Meyrick Booth, Ph.D.- 
and penetrating discussions 


Syvm- 


of the problems that beset modern man 
The author, a Catholic psychiatrist 
offers frank, practical suggestions for 
overcoming the complex difficulties that 
we meet in life, and discusses the basic 
attitudes we must develop if we wish 
to make a success of both life and 
marriage. $3.25 








Wherever good books are sold 
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The stories are not objectionable be- 
Most of them 
point morals harder than a McGuffey’s 
Reader. There is the tale of the 
ill-treated by the boarding 
house keeper, the ruined poor girl who 
makes her seducer literally lick dirt, 
for Christmas. 


cause they are immoral. 


two 
orphans 


the errant spouse home 
We have a paean to cockfighting and 
selection of 
unattractive life. The 


world they exhibit is bleak and steely, 


such blood sports and a 


other slices ol 
though in two cases temporarily rosied 
by alcohol. 

Jean Stafford, John Cheever, Wallace 


Stegner represent the Old Masters 
among our short story writers. J. F. 
Powers takes his usual crack at the 
secular priesthood. 

Three of the tales have a_ vitality 


which lifts them above the smooth mono- 
adventures 
in the bayous; 


tone of the rest: “Joshua,” 


of a small Negro boy 


“The Tiger,” misadventures of a wistful 
Princeton graduate at a football game, 
and 


“The City of the Living,” a truly 


moving description of an American 
father’s sickbed vigil in Cairo. 

Why these stories were judged the 
Best, except by the most superficial 


standards of technical competence, is a 
bit hard to Intellectually 
reflect. the 
morose paganism of our time. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


understand. 


and spiritually they most 


BRIDE FOR NEW ORLEANS 


By Edward J. Murphy. 313 pages. 


Hanover House. $3.75 
In view of the reading 
baa R . gh 
public’s seemingly in- nr 

satiable appetite for 
historical mi — 
s romance Y > ro 


the 
quality of most  offer- 


and considering 


~~ 
ena 





ings along that line— 
Father Murphy’s new- 
book 
if not entirely satisfy- 


o 
ing 


est is a welcome 


Rev. E. Murphy 


item. For where most of this type 
of fiction concentrates on the lusty (and 
illicit) adventure, 


Bride for New Orleans at least attempts 


invariably amorous 


to introduce the spiritual side of its 


characters. 


> 


Yvonne Delisle, high-spirited daughter 


of the Montmarte, is the heroine olf 
this story of the Parisian girls who 
crossed the Atlantic more than 200 


years ago to marry the early settlers of 
New Orleans. For all of hei 


Yvonne's appears to be a 


charm, 
fatal 
involved 
in het Each 
ill-fated followed by an 
impassioned return to the protection of 
her Ursuline chaperones and, through 


touch 


one: three men who become 


life all die violent deaths. 
attachment. is 


them, to the solace of her religion, but 
the coquette will not be stifled for long. 


Eventually she achieves maturity and 







happiness, but the reader is apt to find 
her more convincing as a headstrong, 
impetuous young flirt. 

Not infrequently the author intrudes 
his own and instead 
of making them the convictions and at- 
titudes of his characters. Too, he has 


beliefs devotion, 





0 be 
i| the 
it is é 
tractiv 


(aR 
BOS" 


not altogether escaped the OCCUPA LON ayy 


hazard of his dual profession: there are 
frequent passages which have the dis. 
tinct ring of the pulpit. 

The 


its good 


not, however, 
The two 
priests and the details of 
their misunderstanding (the prudence 
cl man versus the prudence of God) 
are especially well drawn. Unfortu. 
nately, even these two are caught in the 
circumstantial web of 


without 
characters of 


story. is 
bits. 
missionary 


melodramatic in- 
cidents spun by the author. 


WILLIAM T. DARDEN, 


THE FUN WE’°VE HAD 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant. 226 pages. 


Bruce. $3.75 
A graphologist, after 
examining the hand- 
writing of two. olf 
young Dorothy Fre- 


mont Grant’s male ad- 
mirers, told her not to 
pick either one of 
them, to keep looking. 
One, he 
brute under a 
exterior, and the other was “true blue” 
but had Ironically 
enough, the one with no money sense 
she had met at a Poverty Party, and 





eee a 


D. F. Grant 


said, was a 


suave 
sense.” 


“no money 


this one she finally married. Neither 
she nor he has ever had any money 
sense. But, as the title of the book 


says, they have had a lot of fun. 
Douglas Grant is an artist; Dorothy 
is a writer. Security. the kind that is so 
urged for mar- 
them. 
other 


assiduously success in 
riage, has never between 
Without security, that 
condition erroneously required for suc 


come 

without 
cessful marriage, a so-called “future,” 
they nevertheless managed to do all the 
things they wanted to do: buy a car 01 
two, own a house in the country, travel 
to Europe and California, raise and 


educate an adopted daughter. How? 
Read it and see. 
Only one shadow marred the beauty 


of their marriage for a while and _ that 
was Doug’s indifference to the Episco- 
pal—or any—church to which Dorothy 
Later, he her into 
the Catholic Church, and became 
“the crowning blessing” of 


belonged. followed 
this 
their mar- 


riage, the thing that made it complete. 


The book is written in a_ rather 
breezy, conversational style, as if the 
author were chatting with you across a 


bridge 
dinner. 


table or sipping cocktails before 
It is clever and witty, but at 
times it seems a bit forced in its efforts 
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to find 
strong, 


ntrudes | 


instead 
and at. 


o be gay; and occasionaly it seems as 
ii the lady doth protest too much, But 
is a thoroughly delightful book, at- 
yactively illustrated by her husband. 
FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


CARDINAL O’CONNELL OF 


he has [BOSTON 


ational 583) Dorothy G. Wayman. 


cre are 
he dis. 


without 
of two 
ails of 
udence 
God) 
ntortu- 
in the 
itic in- 


JARDEN, 


» pages, 
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307 pages. 


| Farrar, Strauss & Young. $1.00 
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biography is no new 
adventure for Dorothy 
G. Wayman. ‘Twenty 
years of work on the 
Boston Globe have 
taught her how to fer- 
the facts and 
piece the story to- 
vether from dusty ar- 
chives, from — letters, 
from histories, from friends, from wills, 


ret out 


D. Wayman 


from a myriad different sources. 
her last important biography she turned 
to a political figure, David 1. Walsh: 
Citizen-Patriot. Now, it is the New 
Ingland scene again but with an eccles- 
jastic as the central figure. Many who 
Cardinal O’Connell have, I 
wager, at close a 
yange as he is depicted here, steering 
the North American College through 
Rough waters, or conversing with the 
icarned and colorful Satolli, or working 
kit his desk in Boston. This is a candid 
man but 


have seen 


never seen him sO 


closeup not only of a of a 
It is European church his- 


bl it is American church history with 


whole era. 


biowing pains. 
Here is New England 1859 to 1944; 
and the 
lhere is Rome and Via Umilta and the 
+ Comnell musicale. 


Jhere is Boston “sweat shop”; 
Archives have been 
laboriously combed to give the reader a 
forthright picture of the ecclesiastical 
and political great of a vanished day. 
Those who were entertained by Henry 


Morton Robinson's fabulously popular 


novel, The Cardinal, will find this ac- 
‘count no less beguiling: that it is bound 
by and entirely woven from the raw 
iacts rather the 
effect. 


of history intensifies 
Cardinal O’Connell’s successor, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, has written an enthus- 

lastic foreword. 
JOHN L. MADDEN. 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S STORY 
By Husband E. Kimmel. — 206 pages. 
Regnery. $3.75 


In the days immedi- 
ately ) De- 
the 
unpopular 

men in 


following 


vilified 


undoubtedly 





Walter C 


ae 


of this book, Admiral H. E. Kimmel 
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For 


Kimmel. Upon their shoulders was 
heaped the full blame for the Pear! 
Harbor debacle and its 3,023 American 
fatalities. 

Now, a decade and a_ half 
following two official full-scale investi- 
cations of the tragedy—each with a dif- 


later, 


ferent verdict—comes this valuable con- 
tribution by one who played a principal 
part in the proceedings. Admiral Kim- 
mel’s persuasive work accomplishes, in 
part, what he proposes to do. He suc- 
ceeds in minimizing, indeed in almost 
eliminating, any fault on his own part 
for the disaster. He however, in 
one of his aims—proving Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the mur- 
derer of our American defenders. 

It is unfortunate that Admiral Kim- 
fallen prey to the school 
American historians pledged to rewrite 


fails, 


was long-distance 


mel has of 


| history to make an American president 


ports 


a fiend. Admiral Kimmel does prove 
quite conclusively that there was bun- 
cling and later by both 
the War and Navy Departments in their 


failure to provide him with a fuller re- 


“covering-up 


port of crucial, day-to-day developments. 
But to place the blame on FDR is a 
project beyond the pale of his logic and 
his evidence. 

Although the U. S. had cracked 
Japanese Code, Admiral 
that no knew 
Harbor would be attacked. 
was frantically attempting to make his 
charges ready for war when the enemy 
struck. No was a capable 
officer who had ample 


Kimmel re- 
that Pearl 
He himself 


one 


doubt he 


down the “war warning” he received on | 


1941. 


came a 


But war 
military 


November 27, came; 


and with it 
mander’s calling to task. 


FRANCIS X. 


THE CAPTAIN LEAVES HIS 


| SHIP 


By Jan Cwiklinski. 


Doubleday. $4.00 


As a book 
more specific, one man’s struggle against 
Communism—this book is better than 
Mr. Cwiklinski’s advantage lies 


on Communism—or, to be 


most. 


| in the fact that he writes from personal 





The book has a 
quiet authority which impresses. 


experience, certain 

Then, too, the author has an interest- 
ing story to tell. As the ex-Captain of 
“S.S. Batory,” 
he watched the insidious invasion of his 
homeland by the Communists at 
range. Religious pictures in store win- 
dows were subtly removed, to be re- 
placed by the Mephistophelean grin of 


the Polish passenger liner 


close 


Mr. Stalin. The Gestapo-like U.B.I. 
came into power. Friend betrayed 
friend. Mr. Cwiklinski’s own ship be- 


came infested by so many maritime fol- 
lowers of the new “ism” that he began 





the | 


reason to play | 


com- | 


| ness or just 


GALLAGHER. | 


313 pages. | 



































“Dot” and “Doug” Grant 
met at a “Poverty 
Party,” and if that 
theme carried over 
a little into their 
married life, it is 
the cause for many a 
chuckle and 
a little 
dismay. 
From their 
very first 
dinner of 
leathery 
roundsteak and “low- 
altitude” popovers, 
you share with them 
all their rich and varied 
adventures. Call it 
sheer mad- 





Fa 


the ability ¢< 4 
to live life / A\ / 
to the fullest, A\ (ff 
“Dot’s” ' 
book about that life adds 
up to an altogether 
delightful reading 


experience... 


The Fun 
We've Had 


By Dorothy Fremont Grant 


With illustrations (like the ones shown) by 
Douglas Grant 


$3.75 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
203 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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“More Things are Wrought by 
This 


Than 


Dreams of ..~ 


World 


Prayer 





Garbinal Spellman 


PRAYER BOOK 


During Lent and every day of your life 
use Cardinal Speliman’s Prayer Book, for 
no other prayer book will so fully satisfy 
your spiritual needs. It contains prayers 
for every need, every occasion, every 
moment of your daily life. It will bring 
God closer to you and keep you close 
to Him. 


A Choice of Fine Bindings at: 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather—$15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply you, 
write for name of nearest dealer 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 
PUBLISHERS 
65 Barclay St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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LEND 
ME 
YOUR 
HANDS 


Bernard Meyer, M.M. 


Here is a “How to do it book” 
for those Catholics who have 
heard about the lay apostolate but 
who do not know how to go about 
it. Father Meyer develops the 
methods through which we can 
make our contribution to the life 
of the Church. Lend Me Your 
Hands is not so much theory, not 
so much past experience, but a 
book on how to do the things we 
must. Introduction by Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing. 

$3.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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realize he 


to was “no more the com- 
mander of the ‘Batory’ than a chaul- 
feur is in command of an automobile 


when his employer is riding in the back 


scal. 


Prison and possible execution ulti- 
mately closed in upon the “unco-opera- 
tive” captain, On June 19, 1953, while 


docked at Newcastle, it) was whispered 
to him that the Communists planned to 
relieve him of his command and. sen 
tence him upon his return to Poland, 
Cwiklinski walked down the gangplank 
to New 
having 


the lib- 


and into town. He finally came 
York City, still lives, 
dedicated himself to fighting tor 


where he 


cration of Free Poland. In his 
he was forced 
and child. 

What is 


to possible 


to leave behind his wite 


Mr. 


“peaceful co-existence” 


Cwiklinski’s Opinion as 
with 
Russia? “It is as impossible for freedom 
to co-exist successfully with Communism 


as for individual to co-exist 


an sucCess- 
fully with cancer.” 
The book is written with a firm but 
quiet intelligence, the more impressive 
for its lack of hysteria. 


RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


IN AND OUT OF THE ANDES 


By Sister Maria del Rey. 
Scribner. 


281 pages. 
$3.95 
South 


trasts—religious, 


America as a land of violent con- 
and 
in the world. 
So, the outsider who attempts to evalu- 
the South 


task many 


economic, 


is probably unequaled 


ate American hombre finds 


the times difficult, often chal- 


lenging, and frequently thoroughly de- 


lighttul as does Sister Mary del Rey in 
In and Out the Andes. 

Getting “inside” South America ard 
finding out its secrets is not so difhcult 
for the Maryvknoll nun. “Wearer of 
the gravy and black.” she is welcomed 
“into the familv circle of everybody,” 


even Peru’s wretchedly poor and vicious 


correlon. As one would expect, the 
author has a keen eve for the spiritual, 
but just how it leavens or is all too 


frequently at variance with the material 


world “down under” makes a fascinating 
and colortul story. In her easy and 
olten witty reportorial style, she gives a 


SOc ial— | 





Mr. | 


flight, | 


King and Queen 
of the Sea... 


NEPTUNE offers many 
delectable foods, but / 
none more popularinbuf- GW 


fet service than the firm \# 
white meat of Sexton AO | 
giant tuna or the delicate <4 | 
texture of Sexton tiny 
brisling sardines from , | 
Norway. | ViPa 
The seven seas are the { (} 4! )+/ 
hunting grounds for these Mo 
and other Sexton spe- \J Vp) 
cialties, such as, Puget } } ) 
Sound Sockeye Salmon, | 
Portuguese Anchovies, a 


Smoked Eels and Jumbo | 
Cleaned Shrimps. At bet- 
ter food stores. | 








vivid picture of the Indian and how he 


wrestles a 
the 
aound I 


the 


tops. 


living from and 
particularly 
14,000 
little 


Mendez whose 


jungles 
mountain 
ake 
we 
the 


“house” 


even 


Ditacaca, leet up; 
families 
hut 


and sometimes 


in’ Bolivia Visit many 
including is the 
cnly in San Jose 
as church: 


(and 


serves and there is 


an oamus 
ing 
back 
ol Nicaragua. 

Sister Maria del 
Communism has made 


America, 


mule 
Jungles 


uncomltortable) 
the 


quite 
ride to Suinawas in 
Rey admits that 
inroads in South 
is still 
a good educational 


but she believes there 


time to check it with 


program and if “big business” from the 
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100 mi. from N. ¥ Modern buildings. Lavatory in ea¢ 
cabin, Hot showers, Artesian well. Excellent meals, Div 
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fessional staff, Jesuit Chaplains Fee $475, all-inel. Cat 
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MISSION SAN XAVIER 
del BAC 


by Ansel Adams and Nancy Newhall 


In story and magnificent pictures, this 
beautiful Mission is presented vividly 
in all its facets. Mrs. Newhall’s poetic 
text tells of the history, the setting of 
the Mission, and its people, in her 
inimitable style. 47 black-and-white 
photographs and 8 pages of color by 
world-renowned Ansel Adams _ illus- 
trate the book. Four key drawings by 
Edith Hamlin identify the saints and 
motifs of the church and its facade. 
9 x 12 inches, stiff paper cover 
bound. $2.95 


Available through your book dealer 
or order directly from: 


5 ASSOCIATES, INC. 


131 24th Avenue, San Francisco, California 
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New Eleetrie Vigil Light 
Transparent Plastic-Silver Italian Me- 
dalion—Complete with colored bulb. 
Blessed Virgin Mary, 
St. Anthony, St. Francis, 
Madonna & Child, 
Guardian Angel, Ma- 
donna of Pompei, Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 

$4.95 Postpaid—No COD 

FRANK J. MARTIN 


20 Totnes Road 
Braintree 84, Mass. 

















constant 
comfort and 
inspiration 





permanent 
full color 
wall 
calendar 


A beautiful addition to any room, this 
favorite head of Christ in soft, natural 
colors on everlasting plastic and metal. 
Legible 3 year calendar (renewal pads 
available.) Overall size: 9 x 20 inches. 
Order yours now! Send check or money 
order for $3.95 to: PERMACAL COMPANY 
Box 436, Reading, Penna. Your calendar 
will arrive post-paid. 
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North will use its head in dealing with 
the natives. In summing up the value 
of her trip she has put it quite suc- 
cinctly: “A jaunt such as this teaches you 
one great thing—the essential role of the 
priest. His work is to say Mass for 
people, to give them the chance to offer 
sacrifice to God, and to direct toward 
God the loving devotion of the people 
... 1 had never seen it so stark before.” 

ELIZABETH NUGENT. 


BEN-GURION OF ISRAEL 


By Barnet Litvinoff. 273 pages. 


Praeger. $4.00 
Prior to his recent 
resignation as _ first 


prime minister of Is- 
rael, seventy-one-year- 
old Polish-born Ben- 
Gurion had devoted 
his adult life to the 
struggle for the es- 
tablishment of a Jew- Jae on 
ish state in Palestine. B. Litvinoff 
Consequently this biography is in es- 
sence a history of that movement. And 
what a history! Some facts that should 
be here are conspicuously absent. Those 
that are are sufficient to repel and sad- 
den the reader. It is the author’s intent 
to pay tribute to Ben-Gurion and to 
the movement of which he is now leader- 
emeritus, the movement known as poli- 
tical Zionism. The actual result is a 
gloss and an apologia, for the author 
accepts without question that policy of 
means-justify-ends which for almost two 
generations has entrapped the Zionist 
movement and which, like a rueful mid- 
wife, has presided over the birth and 
early years of the new republic. 

Mr. Litvinoff devotes about twelve 
lines to the Arab refugee problem. He 
exculpates Israel. The outrage, he con- 





tends, would never have occurred if the 
Arabs had not attacked the fledgling 
state in the first place. This is sophistry. 
It sidesteps Israel’s unequivocal obliga- 
tion to right a wrong and to end what 
the late Dr. Judah Magnes, one-time 
president of Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, decried as “a 
morality.” 


moratorium on 
As for the UN order to international- 
ize Jerusalem and _Israel’s 
it—Mr. Litvinoff 
Here, he 


continued 
defiance of mentions 
the matter. says in effect, is 
incident of interest. 


It is of no moment to him that Israel’s 


an_ historical some 


| capital is situated illegally in a city that 


can belong to no group because it is a 


| world shrine sacred to Jews, Christians, 


and Moslems alike. 
Finally, Mr. Litvinoff 
in this reviewer’s opinion is a 


accepts what 
dog- 
eared myth, namely that only in Israel 
is the Jew in his true home. The 
earthly home of any Jew, as of any 
Italian or Scandinavian or Hottentot, 





DO YOU HAVE... 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH: 
The Mystical Body of Christ 


Translated from the Spanish of 
Luis Colomer, O.F.M., by Palmer 
Rockey 


For priest or devout layman this 
timeless yet timely study of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is impor- 
tant and inspiring. Three main di- 
visions of the book analyze the 
Church’s organism, her activity, and 
her authority. 


390 pp., $3.75 


COMING... 
VICTORY DRUMS 


The last of a unique series of books 
by Eva K. Betz which picture the 
years of the Revolution with ac- 
curacy and humor. For young peo- 


ple. 


Order from your bookstore 


or directly from Dept. 4-2164 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD 
PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N. J. 
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A saint’s first 


modern biography 


Good 
Shepherd's 


Fold 


By ANNE CAWLEY BOARDMAN, 


author of SUCH LOVE IS 
SELDOM. The first complete, 
modern biography of St. Mary 
Euphrasia, foundress of the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
and the inspiring story of the 
work this Order is doing in the 
United States by caring for 
wayward girls. Mrs. Boardman 
has visited many of the more 


than 60 houses of Sisters of 
the Good Shepherd that are 


carrying on the ideals of their 
foundress in this country. Her 
first - hand, behind - the - scenes 
account of their work is filled 
with drama and human in- 
terest. Fully illustrated. $3.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS e N. Y. 16 
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pieces now play who never thought they 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


Are you looking for a publisher? Send fo 

illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search or 
Publisher. It tells how we can pubiish, promote and dis- 
tribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of other 
writers All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 


Write today for Booklet SN. It’s free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., .Y. 1 


'» Calif.» 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood #8 








Superb Sterling Silver 
ROSARY BRACELET 
Ideal for every occasion 
Place your order now 
Price $2.95 plus 15 cents postage 
Money order or check 
FATIMA SHOPPE 
773 - 4th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED sewetey | 


We buy old or broken Jewel Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us cold teeth. watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eyeglasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, etc. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 
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Grow authentic, LIVE dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby! Fabulous profit! 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 


SEND FOR FREE SEEB & MFORMATION! 


' MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB 
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is wherever he is a 


citizen, Tlis tru 
home, ultimately speaking, is on no 
map. It is the Kingdom of God. 

MILTON LOMASK 
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WHY I BECAME A BROTHER. Ed. 
by Rev. George L. Kane. 173 pages. 
| Newman. $2.50 cloth: $1.00 paper. This 
is the third volume of an invaluable vo- 
cational series edited by Father Kane. 
Nineteen of eighteen 
communities religious brothers ex- 
| plain this most misunderstood religious 





representat ives 


of 


vocation in terms of their own experi- 
ence. No one can read the book with- 
out realizing that the brotherhood is a 
unique vocation and not a half-way 
house to the priesthood. 

The 
sketches 
late 
only 


nineteen autobiographical 
with an introduction by the 
Lord should read not 
vocational directors and men, 


young and old, who are considering a 


Father be 


by 


religious vocation but by all priests and 
lay people. It’s about time we began to 
understand the vocation the little 
known and poorly appreciated religious 
brotherhood. 


ol 


BRINGING SOULS TO CHRIST. 
A. O’Brien. 


By 


John 221 pages. Hanover 
House. $2.95. Father O’Brien’s latest, 


his fifth, collection of essays on convert 
making is still another attempt to en- 
courage Americans in their duties toward 
non-Catholic The book 
cludes “pointers” for priests, but the 
seventeen essays are meant primarily for 
the layman. Father O’Brien, himself, 
of the essays which 


neighbors. in 


writes seven exam 
ine every major technique in use today, 
from as broad as the San Diego 
door-to-door plan to those as personal 
inviting 


those 


as prospects into your own 
home. Surveying the various methods 
are Church leaders (both Cardinals 
Stritch and Spellman are included), 


priests, and laymen (Clare Boothe Luce 
\ny 
where the essays have 
at various times for differ- 
ent audiences must suffer from some un- 
evenness of quality, disunity, and in 
completeness. 


is one of several). such collection 
as this, howevei 


been written 


This, perhaps, is the ma 
book that should other 
wise do its job well if, as Father O’Brien 
suggests, his readers live what they have 
read. 


jor fault in a 


COLUM OF DERRY. By Eona Kk. Mac 
nicol. 213 pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.25. 
\ delightful variant on the usual man- 
ner of hagiography. Miss Macnicol with 
great intuitiveness bases a psychological 
that and human upon 
Columcille’s copying of the Psalter be- 
longing to Finbar of Moville and the 
happenings it entrained. The first in- 
of a law of copyright, the Bre- 
honic decision that as a cow’s calf be- 


novel is warm 


stance 
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BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


Make Any Garden a Prayer 


Have Marian plant life in your garden . . . Begin to 
garden with plants and flowers symbolic of Mary’s 
mysteries and life in Christian popular tradition. 
Start seeds now indoors at a sunny window. $1.00 
for 6 seed packets (all different) named for Mary, 
directions, informative booklet, and old Garden 
Prayer: 12 for $2.00; 25 for $4.00. Check or M. 0 


See en 














Catalog with Marian seeds, plants, flowers, and 
snrines information, 25 cents. 
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Also “Our Lady of Grace 
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longs to the owner so does the copy of a 
man’s book belong to him; Colum’s re- 
bellion against the High King’s decision; 
and the wars and the hostings thus 
started that led to the saint’s exile from 
Ireland. The story is charmingly told 
in an idiom similar at times to Lady 
Gregory’s Kiltartanese, both poetic and 
colloquial in very readable measure. 


SUPERSTITION CORNER. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 209 pages. Regnery. $3.75. 
Superstitition Corner is a superb story 
of English Catholics during the reign 
of Elizabeth Tudor and how the Span- 
ish Armada intensified their sufferings. 
It is also a story of a quite ordinary 
country woman trying to be faithful to 
her religion under unbearable obstacles. 
But for all its violence and pain, it has 
much that is colorful and lively. We see 
the hunted priest in action—the Jesuit 
missionary bringing back the Mass at 
the risk of torture and death; constant 
daily persecution—fines, informers, ex- 
ile, homes destroyed, imprisonment. 
Superstition Corner has everything that 
fine writing and a great theme can give 
a historical novel. 


THE AGE OF BELIEF. By Anne Fre- 
mantle. Mentor. (paper) $0.50. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.75. 218 pages. Unques- 
tionably the world output of philosophy, 
from its first tentative expression up to 
its present state of relative eclipse, has 
never developed a better vintage fruit- 
ing than in the Christian era, from 
\ugustine in the fourth century to the 
Nominalists in the fourteenth. 
tainly our day has no_ progressively 
built system match the one which 
was perfected in those thousand years. 
While its environment mainly 
Christian and craftsmen were 
Christian saints, it counted great Arabian 
thinkers, like Avicenna and Averroes, 
and Jews, like Avencebrol and Maimon- 
ides, in its procession of notable intel- 
lects. Mrs. Fremantle, Catholic editor 
and professor, charts the course which 
philosophy took during this fruitful 
period, analyzes the contribution of the 
most important thinkers, and cites their 
own words in exemplification of her 
analysis. Her scholarship with her sense 
for literary economy 
cellent short history 
losophy in the West. 


Cer- 
to 


was 


its best 


makes this an ex- 
of medieval phi- 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMA- 
NAC, 808 pages. St. Anthony’s Guild. 
$2.50. ‘Those heretofore acquainted with 
this almanac need only be reminded that 
the new edition is now available. Those 
unacquainted with its remarkable scope 
and selectivity as a source of Catholic 
information will be well advised to add 
it to their library immediately. As a 
literary tool in the field of Catholic 
scholarship—nowhere will the purchaser 
get so much for so little. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





BRINGING SOULS 
TO CHRIST 


The wonderful 

new book 

that tells you how 
to make Conversions 


Introduction by 
FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


You owe it to yourself and to your 
Church to know the techniques out- 
lined in this vital book! Written by emi- 
nent clergymen and laymen including 
Archbishop Richard J. 


Boothe 


Cushing, Clare 
Cardinal Stritch, 
etc.—it gives you basic tools for winning 
converts. Edited by John A. O’Brien, 
Editor of The Road to Damascus $2.95 


Luce, Samuel 


STOP, LOOK and LIVE 
(Catholic Lenten List) 


The inspiring new Christopher book in the 
well-loved vein of Three Minutes a Day. 
365 true-life stories and spiritual reflections 
to help you discover the God-given power 
within you. “Helps all of us to keep first 
things first."—-LoreTra YOouNG. Only $2.00 


By JAMES KELLER 


FATIMA: 
Pilgrimage to Peace 


A vivid personal account of an American 
couple’s pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of 
Our Lady of Fatima. Their moving book 
brings home the meaning of the prophecies 
of peace for the whol world. $2.00 
By APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG 
and MARTIN F. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


LIGHTS ALONG 
THE SHORE 


His greatest short writings of wisdom and 
inspiration, never before published in book 
form. “As an antidote against fatigue and 
despair and all forms of spiritual ennui, 
this book is worth many times its price.” 
—<Chicago Tribune $2.95 


By FULTON OURSLER 
author of The Greatest Story Every Told 


BRIDE FOR 
NEW ORLEANS 


In his spirited new romantie novel, Father 
Murphy tells the unforgettable story of a 


disturbing young beauty who found love 
and spiritual growth in the new world. By 
the author of The Searlet Lily. $3.73 


By EDWARD F. MURPHY 


Get your copies now 
wherever books are sold 


HANOVER HOUSE 
Garden City, N. Y. 


HjH 
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Whether you have or not, you will be very 
amused by this new book of humorous draw- 
ings depicting the adventures and misadven- 
tures of two charming young American Nuns 
on their first trip to Rome via France and 
Switzerland. 

VERY GAY, GRACIOUSLY CHARMING, 
HUMOROUS... BUT KEVERENT 
You will simply adore this new book! Order 
now for early delivery. 80 pages, $1 a capy. 
(please add 10¢ per book to cover mailing costs) 


ABBEY BOOKS P.O. Box 9C 
New York 63, N.Y. 


MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents »2/- 

Every parent shoul 

new book about cl 
It is free; no obligs 

FREE address 

BOOK | PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
ept. 2 


72. Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Personalized 


ROSARY CASE 


in Genuine Leather 
Red, Blue, Green 
or Black Lined in 
Plush, Reinforceé 
Gold Metal Sides 
Comes in two size$ 
—3x3 or 24,x 2", 
with 2 or 3 inuials 
stamped in gold 
A Seautiful Gift 
for Easter 
For Only $2.00 
Post Paid 
No COD's please 


Karen Giftwares 
Box 773, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

























ACCORDIONS 
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Importer to You! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, « 
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Smal! Down Payment 
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save upto 50% 

m America’s leading 
d { famous genuine ITALIAN 
ACCORDIONS. TRADE-INS ACCEPTED 
MAIL COUPON TODAY + World's Largest Selection 
















Zone State 
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PERON AND THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 16) 


stallations and appoint different religi 
to 
Peron’s 


ous orders 


them, in a manner 
heart. Already Catholi: 
schools have been deprived of the right 


ol 


run 
alter 
awarding degrees. Exemption trom 
examinations of pupils averaging a cer 
tain mark during the school term has 


been restricted exclusively to Stat 
SC hools. 
What effect is) Perén’s anti-Church 


campaign — having? The Argentine 


Bishop to whom I referred at the begin- 


ing of this article assured me that it 
was having good eflects, as well as the 
obvious bad ONnCS., 

“The taithful,” he told) me, “have 
behaved magnificently. Church attend 
ance has almost doubled. So far the 
lash has done us good. Now we know 
definitely where we stand. It is true 
that we bishops came in tor a lot o 


criticism from some of ou people lor 


not taking a more decided stand lone 


avo. But we had to choose between the 


certainty of precipitating a bloody perse 


cution and losing everything in a few 
minutes—an unguarded word would 
have sufheed—and — the possibility of 


heading off the dictator and saving the 
situation with a little 

What Peron 
measures? 


tact.” 

take his rash 
The Bishop said: “Frankly. 
suspect it Communist pressure 
the C.G.T. their faked charges 
of clerical infiltration on the one hand, 


forced to 


we Was 
in and 
and the Church's unhesitating stand on 
the question of the girls in the U.ES. 


on the other. The dictator's colossal 
vanity had been wounded and made 
him pounce belore the country was 
ready for an all-out persecution, 


Let us pray that the trials ahead may bx 


made bearable by the mercy of God.” 
N the long-range view, and the 
Church is always satisfied with the 


long-range view, there is no question 
who will win out 
and the 
“After all, 
buried the Church 
buried 
\s_ | plane the 
United States at the airport in Buenos 


in the battle between 
Church, the 


no general 


Peron Bishop 


said. has evei 


but the Church has 
many generals.” 


boarded = my for 
\ires, I could not help thinking of a 
phrase from the Psalms—“Do_ not pul 
your trust in princes.” Jt may have been 
princes that worried the Church cen 
turies ago: today 


Nor could | 


ahead 


it is dictators. 
help wondering what 
the devout Catholics of 
\rgentina. Persecution, surely. The only 
question is how severe it will be. 


lay fon 


But 
one thing is certain. Argentine Catholics 


| will need the prayers of their brothers 


in Christ throughout the world just as 
much as any country now plagued by 
Communist blood-letting. 


TO ALASKA 


| with Father Hubbard 


| Can you go to Alaska gn 


July 28 to August 17 ona 
| delightful summer vaca- 
tion cruise for Catholic 
families under the inspira- 
tional leadership of the 
beloved “Glacier Priest”’, 
Father Hubbard? If you can, you will 
enjoy a marvelous and unforgettable trip, | 


Our 1955 cruise will be the sixth under 
leadership of Father Hubbard, and will | 
be operated by the Northern Pacific and | 
Canadian Pacific Railways, using the fine | 
steamer, S. S. Princess Louise. 





You are cordially invited to join this 
excellent vacation party, planned espe- 
cially for members of the Catholic Church, 
Experience proves this plan brings to- 
gether a most congenial group with com- 
mon interests. 

You will enjoy the fellowship as well as 
glorious scenery on the entire trip. The 
tour includes Rainier National Park, Ta- 
coma, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver, Lake 
Louise, Banff and of course the majestic 
scenery of the Inside Passage. Calls are | 
made at Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway and 
side trip to Lake Bennett, Lake Tagish, 
West Taku Arm, Ben-My-Chree and Car- 
cross. 


Private Pullmans are used and hotels 
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used in cities and parks are first class in ® 


every respect. 

If you are interested in a grand vacation 
trip to Alaska, send for free folder de- 
scribing the tour in detail. Read it care- 
fully, then send in your reservation. 

For free folder or further information, 
please address M. M. Goodsill, General 
Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 











| : | Noisy Neighbors? Barking Dog? 
| WEE. ud Traffic? Airplanes? Kids? Radio? 


NERVOUS SLEEPERS, factory workers, daysleepers, 
here is THE BEST sound deadener on the market. Used 
by thousands of satisfied customers for many years 
Used by top movie stars. A simple little gadget you slip 
in your ear. Medically approved. Soft rubber. You 
won't even know they're there. For a good night's snooze 
send for your pair of ear stopples. ONLY $1.25 Post Paid. 
Sorry, no C.0.D. Money-back quarantee. 
WESTERN WORLD PRODUCTS, Dept. 12 

2611 TILDEN AVE., LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 


CARRIG KENNY 





in the heart of beautiful Harriman State Park 
| Lake Kanawauke, Bear Mountain, New York 
FOR BOYS 
Aaes 7-15 


} Rate $25.00 per week 
June 26 to Aug. 20 

| Conducted by St. Michael’s Monastery 
| Union City, N. J 

| For Information, Write 


Father Director, C.P. 
1501 New York Ave., Union City, N. J. 


Phone UN 37-8756 
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For Christ as a Mission- 
ary Sister, nursing, So- 
celal Service, teaching 
catechism, In U. 8S, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: 
Mother Mary Angela, FMSI, 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
-<Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR pnt CANCER 


MINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 























‘Ou will estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
bl | at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 
€ trip, 
h under’ T> JESUS through MARY, 
ind will | Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 
ifi With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 
Ine and | WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CHRIST'S KINGDOM 
th fi | by the Franciscan Way of Life and the pursuit of its 
€ tine ideals of personal sanctification and the sanctification of 
f others. Their work for the education of youth in tts 
sarious fields, including Special Education, carried on 
P : in the spirit of the LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI. 
oin this affords ample opportunities for attaining both ideals 
Apply: 
d espe- Reverend Mother Provincial, 0.S.F. 
Church. 3725 Ellerslie Avenue, Baltimore 18, Md. 
ings to- 
th com. MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
: To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
s Well as| | Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
Ip. The cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
ark, Ta- keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
r, Lake in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
a ay: Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
majestic America. 
alls are | For Information Write: 
vay and MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 
a 8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
Tagish, 
nd Car- THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 
This Order is dedicated to repara- 
{ h tion by means of daily adoration 
: ons before the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
class in posed, retreat work, schools and 


‘acation | 
der de- 
it care- 
1. 





mation, 
General 
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foreign missions 
invited to make 
in order 
life 


Applicants are 
a private retreat 
to consider a choice of 

Write to: 

Reveren her uperior 
Blessed Raphaela Mary 700 Seer church Lane 
of the 8S. H., Foundress Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Francis 








KNOW YOUR ENEMY 
(Continued from page 23) 
organizations demanding the repeal of 
the McCarran Internal Security Act, 
under which the Red conspiracy can 
still further be curbed, bear witness to 

the effectiveness of this present line. 
Another evidence its 
the widespread character 
engaged in by 
the 


of progress is 
assassination 
certain non-Communists 


against ex-Communists who testify 











Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
Primary, industrial, commercial, and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
hurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
(sts; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions 
Please write to: Mother Superior 


Precious meet Convent, P.O. Box 438, 
illington, Pa. 





CARMELITE SISTERS 
of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 


In a missionary community 
dedicated to the love and 
service of God by following 

OF 





St. Therese’s WAY 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of 
’ charity includes: Teaching 
in small missions, Nurseries, Catechetical In- 
~) Structions, Care of the Aged, Retreat Apos- 
tolate. Address: 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Villa Teresa, 1300 Classen Drive 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








lor 
the 
the 


the The Politburo of 
(American Communist Party ordered 
destruction of these 


government. 


ex-Communists, 
and a number of commenators, column- 
nists, 


and even government members 


| 

| hastened to comply. 
Il is unfortunate a roll cannot be 
called of these prominent individuals 
| who lent themselves to the attack on the 
| 


ex-Communists who are seeking to make 


amends by aiding the government. For 
such a roll would indicate how far 


the poison of the line has entered Amer- 
life, and the failure 
Americans denounce 


ican of patriotic 
tactics 
\mer- 
ican people are to their own security. 
It the 


deavoring 


to these 


would register how indifferent the 


ex-Communist, who its 


make 


is en- 


his 
the 
mat- 


restitution for 
Communist, 
the 


to 


to 


offenses as a who is 


sole reliance of government in 


internal 
only 


of 


ters pertaining 
These attacks 
diminished the 
government witnesses 


spiracy but 


secur ity. 


have not seriously 


number prospective 
the 


to a 


against con- 


also brought halt 
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Investment 





> Visiting London, a Highlander 
dropped a coin on the collection 


| plate of a Salvation Army col- 

lector. Pleased with his chari- 

| table gesture, he walked on, but 

a few squares away he was met 

by another Salvation Army miss. 

“Sorry, lass,” he said, “but I 

just gi’ed a penny to the other 
collector.” 

you won’t miss another 


“But 
| penny,” coaxed the young lady. 
“And you know the Lord returns 
charity a hundredfold.” 

“Well,” replied the Scotsman, 
“if ye don’t mind, TI just wait 


until my first transaction has 
been completed.” 
—Peggy Winters 
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Please order your books through THE SIGN 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
AROUND-THE-WORLD 
SHOPPERS CLUB 


6-Pc. Pastry Fork Setting 
Direct From Sheffield, England! 


From ancient ateliers in Paris 
shops in the Black Forest 


from tiny woodcarving 
from exotic Persian bazz 











. .. yes, fron all the world r come fas scinating 
price’ gifts for members of our Club! The most be 
valuable gifts of every lan ‘tracked down”’ by yep 
trotting Club representative s; then these fabulous fts 
are careful'y ~acked and sent by boat, rain, ship—w! 





er 
of 








means available—direct to members in the U. S.! Gifts 
hand-b.own giass and sculptured silver articles 
fre Siam, ceramics fro Denmark y from Englanc 

the most exciting conversation nieces u can i in 
The Club’s great purchasir power plus the ralue of the 
American dollar abroad make possible these amazing ‘‘buys’’ 
worth as much as twice what members pay! 

A “Surprise” Gift Every Month— 
For As Little As $1.83 Each! 

As a member, your $s come every month— 
direct to your home post re accompanied by 
colorful brochures telling F gift Send at once 
for FREE illustrated brochure, or enclose $5 for 2 months 
trial, $9 for 4 months, $12 for 6 months or $22 for 12 
months membership And EXTRA GIFT for joining 
now, you get your FREE 6-piece Fork Setting 
direct from Sheffield, England! You act ic guara 





teed. Write today! 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Dept. 819-A, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 


1N CANADA, write for prices: 971 St. Timothy 
St., Montreal 24, Que. 





If & WHEN You Move 

| Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to the SIGN 


New Way to 
Improve Your 


ENGLISH 











POOR English c: an handicap you 
| I more than you may realize 
What may seem like a little error 
to you is a sign of lack of educ 
tion to others. A con ) - 





fective English ma 

forceful, confident 

greater opportunities to you 
Don’t allow yourself to b 





by mistakes in grammar > 
nunciation, use of just 15 
minutes a day—Sherw 100 
Self-Correcting Invent y 
prove your English. 

FREE BOOK ON egg Mail coupon for 32-pi 
trated book. Explai \ Cody’s ethod Fi 
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Sherwin Cody 


’ N YAY 
‘Course in English, “663 Central Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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| INFANT? PRAGU 


BEAUTIFULLY DRESSED 121N. STATUE 


FINE SATIN REVERSIBLE ROBE 


...is rich red on one side, snowy white 
on the other. And, there's a taffeta un- 
dergarment edged with delicate lace. 


‘ . hse 
The statue's face is the loveliest you have é€ 


ever seen. Truly outstanding among 
many outstanding Lane values. Send POSTPAID 


for yours NOW! 


THIS OFFER GOOD IN 
U. S. ONLY! NO C.O.D.! 


Free Catalog of Devotional Articles 


LANE 


Division 2P,ESMOND, Rhode Island 


LANE’S 23rvYEAR 1955 











DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Send for descriptive literature to 
Daughters of Charity who 


loves their love of God and SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
love of their fellow man Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 











THE SISTERS OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 





devote themselves to teaching, nursing, care of orphans and aged, domestic work in 
seminaries and episcopal residences, and the making vestments and altar breads 
The Congregation enjoys the privilege of Perpetual Adoration 

Applicants may enter the Preparatory School (high school) or the Postulate 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS—Fatima Hall 
4830 SALEM AVENUE DAYTON 6, OHIO 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love—her scapular. If you 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents. Girls 
from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they have a vocation and who desire to live a life 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are welcome to send for descriptive 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 
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society or 
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ATTENTION 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


“Come follow me.” Join Christ in the 
battle for the minds and souls of mer. 
Opportunities to become a mission- 
ary, teacher, preacher, parish priest, 
lay brother. Full information without 
obligation. WRITE today. 


Very Rev. E. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E. 


Vocational Director 
ST. EDMUND’S NOVITIATE 


aha NA Een 5e91>! 
ATHER BENEDICT 05.8. 


—— 
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wile ¥ 
JN 1) in Oe: 3 | <i ae 
ST.LEO,FLORIDA 

















Enders Island Mystic 16, Conn. 
Do You Want To Be YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
A TEACHING BROTHER? FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar . . 

School, High School and College. For in- and interested in boarding school work or the 
formation address: rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
Brother George Brother Director : : neh mess 
La Mennais College, Mount Assumption Institute information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 

Alfred, Maine Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio 
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| of the Kremlin. 


| to other problems. One major encour. 
| aging development—and it must be 








the departure of leading comrades from ( 
the Communist Party. 





a. ‘ ; Any ! 
The line thus moves on, even in this » dee 
. . Ss a 

period when there is so much general. by Chri 


ized talk against Communism although Ene 1 
so little effective action against the eyil, eginnii 
\nd it is the line which must be de. fe 


cts of 
feated if Communism is to receive a sepghe 


arell 






back. As long as community leaders in 

this nation are uninformed about what 
: . . . in 

the Red conspiracy is aiming to ac wong 


: ; ay bea 
complish, they will not give the com. } her 

, : a eae : 
munity true leadership. In many _ in. a 


stances, they may even be persuaded 

out of prejudice or alleged self-inter- xyasuua 

est, to advance within America the will 

\s S} 
Everything is not hopeless, however, fers in 

and we are not helpless. The line can jesentn 

be defeated by the same_ intelligence Mahon 

and ingenuity which Americans apply fen.” 
Our 

fair re 


: : 5 . . fave re 
underscored—is the growing interest in 


; pes ; : and sin 
courses in the Techniques of Commu 


: ; gs sub 
nism. Beginning last year on the pre wi 


campus of Fordham University, under ith h 
the auspices of the Institute ot Con- pf the 
temporary Russian Studies. these Classes gig an 
have spread to Seton Hall) Universit and w 


in Newark and Jersey City. They have cil 
been taken up in six different localities -eme 
TKS 


as community leader classes, with out te 
standing representatives of the chiel nge 5 
patriotic organizations enrolling in the braine 
course of fifteen lectures. 

These courses are designed to equip Pont 
those in attendance tor effectively —s 
batting Communism by knowing its | The 
nature, its methods, and the operations he is 
of the line. was 
pect 
the n 
being 
zine bh 
tiread 
of deceit, and its strategy and tactics as yj 4 
aid down by Stalin. He has also learned 
the history and methods of Red infiltra- [Kives 
tion into education, labor, Negro organ } 


Anyone who has completed _ this 
course has become acquainted with the 
philosophy of Communism, its organi- 
zation for the class war, its phraseology) 


izations, women’s groups, the govern | You 
ment, and other areas of American lile. nery 
In learning to defeat the line. which @§ 4 


is not so difficult as it may appear, a Ple 
| better understanding will be established Mart 
of the atmosphere which helps germi | 

nate Communist success. In the United } 

States, the widespread pragmatic phi biticl 
losophy, while not specifically Commu}... 
nist, has so rejected the supernatural §y.,, 


and made that which is “new” moral fain 
that it is the most favorable of back- rir. 
grounds for Red infiltration. Our eyes 
must be progressively opened to that) +, 
fact. ithe 
The call to the lay apostolate, made | Atty; 
by His Holiness, Pius XII, can be Nun 
served to a great degree by this intelli- land 
gent study of Communist techniques) 1. 
critically and analytically. It is, by far, PS °% 
not all that must be done, but in many pap 
ways it is the first line in defense of 
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our Church and our country. 
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. Any real nun whose religious profession 
1m this s a deep and sacred consecration of herself 
eneral- Christ can only resent these caricatures. 


‘hough - may be funny, but many of us are 
le evil, eginning to feel that we are becoming ob- 
be de. fects of ridicule. 
rely Little Nuns and Mr. MacMahon’s 
ory are not designed to promote respect 
yr religious life. Ridicule of authority, 
y jong indicated by story and cartoon, is to- 
wf pay bearing fruit in the disrespect shown to 
* Jeachers, policemen, and parents. Are nuns, 
* foo, targets? 

SISTER MARY 







to become 
uaded 


[-inter- 
1€ will 


DAVID 


Nasnua, N. H. 


\s spokesman for the sixteen normal Sis- 
ters in this convent, 
pesentment and disgust with Bryan Mac- 
Mahon’s short story, “The Nunnery Gar- 
len.” 

Our most serious objection is the 
fair representation of the Sisterhood. 
have recreation in legitimate, mature 
and since we voluntarily accepted our status 
»ommu- hs subjects to a Superior our enjoyments 
1 the bre with her permission and st often 
under ith her companionship. ‘The nature 
of the practical works we perform in nurs- 
ing and teaching demand a sense of dignity 
and womanliness at all times. 


Wever, I wish to express our 
ne can 
PENCE 
apply 
ncour- 
Ist be 
rest’ in 


un- 
We 


ways, 


most 
very 
Con ; 
Classes 
Versity 
vy have} We 
alities Bemely 


Works and 
h out 


are normal women ex- 
many professional 
Furthermore, we are 
ra beyond endurance of being portri ayed 


P “cute,” “mischievous,” and 
in the praincd.” 


religious 


busy with our 


interests. 


chiel } “feather- 


SisteR MARY VIANNEY, 


_ , Mic. 


The author’s name 
ie is Irish. 


$3.1. 
equip 
, com 
1 Its led me to believe that 
Being of Irish descent myself, 
taught to reverence and 

pect Sisters. Leaving the word “Sister” off 
the his “heroines” struck me as 
being markedly disrespectful. Your maga- 
gine has a wide and large circulation and I 
firead to think of the impression this story 
Will have on lay people. . 
SisteR MARY 


“ations 
was always re- 

this 
thy the 


rgani- 


names of 


ecology 
tics as 
‘arned 
ifiltra- IKINGSTON, 
organ } 


Louis, R.P. 


N. Y. 
overn- 

lite. 
which 


The Nun- 

(January) was very mislead- 

unfortunate. ... 

be careful in the future. 
Mrs. GEORGE 


Your illustration for the story “ 
nery Garden” 
ing and 

Please 


most 
ear, a 
lished Brros 
permi- 

Inited | 


phi- i 


Marce Hts., Outo. 


was thoroughly 
article in your 
nery Garden” 
Henry 


disgusted with the 
January issue “The Nun- 
by Bryan MacMahon. And 
Hartman’s illustration would cer- 


tainly be misleading. Miss Marte BALLAS 
PERie, Pa. 


MU 
atural 
moral § 
back- 
r eves 
» that } HORE Leap yO ; 

g nuns were visiting me when 
the January issue of THe SIGN arrived. 
made |Attracted by the title, they read “The 


n be )Nunnery Garden.” They were disgusted 
ntelli- and offended. 


iques; 
y far, 
many 
ise of 


Lassured them that when a short story 
S obscure, apparently pointless, and faintly 
unpleasant, it is almost bound to be a 
literary masterpiece; but they were not 
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after Colds, Flu 


or Sore Throat 


FEEL STRONGER FAST 


If you feel tired and 
weak after illness, 
may be due to iron- 
poor, Tired Blood. 
To feel stronger 
fast, try GERITOL, 
the high potency 
tonic that begins to strengthen 
Tired Blood in just 24 hours! 


In only one day GERITOL iron 
is in your bloodstream carrying 
strength and energy to every part 
of your body. Two tablespoons of 
GERITOL contain twice the iron 
in a pound of calves’ liver, 7 times 
the iron in a pound of spinach. 


Mrs. N. B. of St. Louis, writes: 





“Geritol certainly does away # 


with that tired, down-and-out 


feeling. After a recent short sick- § 


ness I bought a bottle of Geritol 







Pallottine Priest 
or Brother 


© CHOOSE a career that spells a 
life of consecration and service to 
God and neighbor. The Pallottine 
Fathers engage in Universal Apos- 
tolate — Foreign Missions, Teach- 
ing, Parish Work, Preaching Home 
Missions, Conducting Retreats. The 
love of Christ urges us on! 


Write today for information! 


Director of Vocations 


Pallottine Fathers ©AS'ERN 
309 N. PACA ST. BALTIMORE 1, 





PROVINCE 


MD. 








As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men. Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 











Build-Up TIRED BLOOD* .. . Speed-Up Recovery! 


to get back the energy I had lost. 
I thank Geritol for the wonderful 
job it did in restoring my energy 
and putting me back on my feet.” 
Mrs. N. B. obviously had tired 
blood. If you’ve been feeling tired 
and worn-out lately because of 
tired blood due to a recent illness, 
get GERITOL, liquid or tablets, at 
your drugstore today! 
Feel Stronger Fast 
—in 7 days or your 
money back! 
*Due to iron deficiency anemia 





SAVE $1.00 
Buy the Economy Size 


GERITOL 


for TIRED BLOOD 








RAISE $50, $75, $100 EXTRA MONEY 


for Yourself, Sodality, Club or School 


Sell New Catholic 
Greeting Cards 


value gr Ms -casion, 
sortments, wrap- 
s to 100e% pee cash 


Show ama 


ge Spe 8) me pyen 

\ s ee ings. 

poo honus. 
Special Ofte rs. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 353, Mass. 













Write —— for Free Trial 
re Oxes on approv- 
‘worn rift, Fund-Rais- 





FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


| 
| KNOW YOUR ENEMY 
| 








Know what Communism really is: 6 weeks of clearly 

written, easily understood printed lectures on Com- 

munism. The Red Cancer. Cash in on this vital in- 

An X-Ray of the Red mind. 

Send Now! All 6 only $2. 

ANTHONY P. MAJOR—Publisher 
Laurelton, New Jersey 


formation! 














CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 
BROTHER. 
Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 





Brothers of Holy Cross 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 

Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missions, working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, printing, cook- 
ing, trades, farming, etc. For information write: 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 

St. Joseph Juniorate or 218 Dujarie Hall 
Valatie 9, New York Notre Dame, Ind. 

















Franciscan Missi 
Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus 

care for the needy, aged, af- 
flicted and chronically ilk 
Nurse the sick and save souls. 
Whatever your talents are, 
they can be used to assist in 
this tremendously needed 
apostolate. Write to: 

Rev. Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 

Eureka, Mo. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in & monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 
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appeased. I had a hard time defen(; — 
Tur SicN, which, after all, is my y¢ 
favorite publication. EUNICE F, Kp 
PIPTsBURGH, Pa. 


See YOURSELF As A PASSIONIOST 


As A 
PRIEST 


As A 





BROTHER You have many fine articles whic} |} 
You Will: You Will: enjoy: many wonderful articles which af |} 
inspirational and most worthy of a 80 
Pray & Study Pray & Work Catholic magazine. And while your stoy 
in Seminary in the Monas- have seldom seemed to me to be uy 
the standard of your reporting, I thi 
oF Monastery, tery, Learn- this reaches a new low, in picturing ny 
Be Ordained, ing Trades in this irreverent, disobedient, and ridic 
Preach Mis- to help with lous manner. They have more fun thy 
. most people, but it’s happy. joyous, innd 
vege, Retreats Monastery cent’ fun, and let’s have them pictur 


As Missionary, 


supplies & that wav. or let’s leave them alone. 
Home or Abroad 


maintenonce Jutta LANGwort 
San Dirco, Car. 





For Complete Information, Write to: “The Nunnery Garden.” by Bryan A 

















Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Mahon, is revolting and hideous to 
Passionist Monastery Passionist Monastery the least. Has this Bryan MacMahon e 
1901 West Street 5700 North Harlem Avenue $ oe 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, Illinois met and known real, everyday nuns or 
his knewledge of them limited to Bells 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or Si. Mary and Come to the Stable... . 4 
east of Ohio. west of it. course Sisters are human—but they are 
the frivolous, immature, silly schoolgi 
“The Nunnery Garden” portrays. Perha 








Bryan MacMahon is confusing childlikeneg 
PIARIST FATHERS which comes from a good conscience ar 
(Order of the Pious Schools) perfect. trust’ in’ God with childishneg 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasonctiv 


- 4 : . : which happens when an adult refuses ¢ 

in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church They started the first free schools for everybody aenEee ro . 5. 

The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth act as an adult, ELFANORE WIM 
Write for further information to the Circaco, IL. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y 











What indeed have we here in “Ti 
Nunnery Garden”? What kind of impre 
sion might be gained should a bigou 
non-Catholic see the picture that is 





SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 








to apply for admission to rm ° . . 
Or eeminary and novitiat Lack of funds is obstacle. the title? Shall we judge the literary abili 
Spr 1 the ~ve of the Sacred Heart vy teac nd preaching ir ‘ . 
United State Foreign mis ork open to volunteers only. Young of the author by such expressions as “H 
ik t I. who have ve t to the priesthood, are eligible to 
Laas Brothers 


face was blanched by the conventual lif 
hut the paddocks of a hillside farm wer 
still stubbornly implicit in her pug nos} 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH COLLEGE OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees Portland, Maine 


Liberal arts, sciences, business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training. 


Spacious campus. Complete facilities Liberal Arts Teachers’ College 
for student activities program Adie: tin Din 








Then it must be poor appraisement inde 

Moreover, the closing paragraph of h 
tale adds the final touch to its utter i 
congruitv. 2... DororHea M. Messat 
Lakritwoop, Onto. 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


... 1 realize you do not write the articld 
but T can’t understand how a magazine ¢ 








Convent Station, New Jersey | your caliber could allow such a story, th 
- | made the nuns and their behavior set 
| . = . 
MOUNT ST CHARLES ACADEMY comparable to juvenile-minded children, 
Caldwell College for Women | be published. In fact, I can’t even see tee 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic Boardina School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. '. | agers acting in such a manner. 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Mrs. WititAm A. Key! 


Fully Accredited Grade 8, through High School, State Accreaitea | MMEWAUKTE, Wis. 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


2 es ‘lassical, Scientific, Commercial, and General . 
Teacher and Secretarial Training Congratulations on 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


the two fine stori¢ 
which appeared in vour January _ issue 


° “The Nunnery Garden” and “The Apos 
Mount Saint Agnes College GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE tolic Savage.” They strengthen my = 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
































tion that some of the best writing to bf 
, , ’ Lakewood, New Jerse : eget © 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy P é y found nowadays is appearing in the Cathe 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of our-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees | lic magazines such as yours, Extension, thy 
‘olleges and Secondary Schools Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: ye ae | 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- Teacher Training: Home Economics: — : - at ° : | 
ee Miah @akane Taheral’ Bete Deacher Business Administration. You're putting some of the so-called 
—_- Nursing, Medical Technology and Fully Accredited. “quality” magazines to shame. | 
usiness 
ArT Rot! 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY I ns eae 
Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- TAT Tt ® 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- JUNIOR COLLEGE The Brooklyn Tablet 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- , ‘ 
music, social activities, Moral and spiritual thaWieeds, Setinna Sally aaccetites. B-sdar transfer What's with the Catholic Press? If som 
guidance. Complete sports program. For catalog course in Liberal Arts, Science, Terminal courses in Home ee ee ing a brick ; he B kl 
and information write: Economics, Secretarial, Art, Voice, Instrumental Music ody S rowing a bric at the roorty 
Very Reverend Headmaster (incl. Harp). Social, educational and cultural advantages Tablet "Ss » ‘ > > ‘ » Hl 
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on Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 
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COLLEGES 


St. Anselm's College 
Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 


Assumption Junior College 
Richardton, NORTH DAKOTA 


St. Bernard College 
a St. Bernard, ALABAMA 
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choolgi 
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St. Procopius College 
Lisle, ILLINOIS 


St. Bede College 
Peru, ILLINOIS 


Wing ° 
— St. Benedict's College St. Vincent College 
| Atchison, KANSAS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
in “Th 
_impre St. John’s University St. Martin’s College 
ign Collegeville, MINNESOTA Olympia, WASHINGTON 
v abili 
val Hi HIGH SCHOOLS 
rm wef St. Bernard High School St. Procopius College Academy St. Gregory’s High School > 
sme) | St. Bernard, ALABAMA Lisle, ILLINOIS Seren een 
Paci - Subiaco Academy St. Bede Academy St. Vincent's Prep School 
oh Subiaco, ARKANSAS Peru, ILLINOIS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Abbey School Maur Hill School a gaa College-Academy 
ar Conon City, COLORADO Atchison, KANSAS Corpus Christi, TEXAS 
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ae : =a po eng St. John’s Prep School Benedictine High School * 
rie. —— Collegeville, MINNESOTA 304 North Sheppard St. 
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Savannah, GEORGIA 
Marmion Military Academy 
621 Lake Street 

Aurora, ILLINOIS 


Benedictine High School* 
2900 East Blvd. 
Cleveland 4, OHIO 


Olympia, WASHINGTON 


St. Anselm’s Priory School* 
14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
Washington, D. C. 


Benedictine educators attack the problems of modern life in the light of a rich tradition of scholarship 
which reaches back to the sixth century. American Monks of the Benedictine Congregations throughout the 
United States have prepared young men in high school for higher education, and in college for careers 
of maximum service, for the past hundred years. 
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Benedictine education seeks to integrate mental and physical training to serve the needs of the soul. By 
their distinctively personalized methods, the Benedictines strive to counteract the current tendency toward 
mass indoctrination and sterile uniformity. Their goal is the development of the fully Catholic man—who 
can take a dynamic and vitalizing role in modern society. 
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For further information write to the Registrar of the school of your choice. 


(*Day school only) 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 











MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland 
All major sports—band-—extensive extra-curricular pro 
gram. Directed study and play 

Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 

School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


Four-Year Course, leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. 


DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Georgetown Preparatory School 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages 
of Washington. For catalog and view book 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to 
Washington, D. C. 











SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Fully accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and 
sciences for women. Teacher training, journalism, 
business, laboratory techniques. Home economics, 
Nursing, Art, Music, Speech, Radio, Social activi- 
ties, Sports, gymnasium, pool, 600-acre campus. 
Est. 1809. Conducted by Daughters of Charity of 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Catalog and viewbook. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE, Dept. P, 
EMMITSBURG, MARYLAND 





Barry College 


Wiami, Florida 


Conducted by 
Dominican Sisters 


e@ MASTER OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


in Education 


e Bachelor of Arts and Sciences 
in Art, Dietetics, Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Medical Technology, Mu- 
sic, Pre-Medics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Physical Edu- 
cation, Nursing 


© Two-Year Terminal Course 
in Secretarial Science 
Address the Dean 





GOOD 
WHITE PLAIN 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 


COUNSEL COLLEGE 
s NEW YORK 











ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 











LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military school under 
Christian Brothers. Accredited college 
prep. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Com 

plete facilities for spiritual development 
intellectual progress Senior Row 

160-acre campus. 72nd year. 50 miles 
— Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1.. 






THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees 
Elementary and secondary school teaching, nursing, 
business, social work, chemistry and biology re- 
search, medical technology, music, pre-medical. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce, Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 
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For your readers’ information, it was. the honest] 


Brooklyn Tablet, none other, which jy. § 1 Wl 
spired the Al Capp reform (“Views jp Letters 
Brief,” January) . RAy Sieg 

BELLAIRE, N. Y. gan BE 


I was interested in reading, in your f 
January issue, the item re Al Capp and J Corre 


Li'l Abner. | ; 
I could have wished that the publica iS th 
tion referred to in your item—The Table; a he 
: ; r0 
-had been given a_ bow. Mary Doyte | 
. ; school 
SROOKLYN, N.Y. 
t of the 
. ‘ { quite ¢ 
Good Choirs - 
tinct C 
If Paul Hume will come to St} es. . . 
James Church, Lakewood, Ohio, for any 
of the rehearsals of our combined men 


and boys’ choir prior to their carol singing 


FRAMID 
and that of the Christmas Eve Midnight | 


solemn High Mass, and always on the 


Sunday following, he will find himself Book 
utterly devoid of material for criticism 
And furthermore, by attendance at the | I wi 
9 a.m. children’s Mass he will hear a | Helen 
volume of harmony attained by the train. | of ™& 
ing of the School Sisters. my tw 
Dorornea M. Mrssant | Figh 
Lak woop, Onto. Y good 
library 
Paul Hume cannot expect popular sup: built 
port in his efforts to revive liturgical | sent | 
music in Catholic churches until congrega- | time ‘ 
tions have had a chance to hear it and § spent 
indicate their approval. ting t 
It would seem wiser to determine first | and s 


whether present-day Catholics. many more { has n 


of whom use Missals than ever before, | could 


would be helped to concentrate on_ the could 
prayers by such music, or hindered by it.) Many 
Phat could be determined by using modern | but t 


high fidelity recordings of such music by) have 
the most talented performers. .. . . 
the \ 


Henry V. Moran 
New York, N. Y. 
NEw 
I was pleased to read in your January 
issue of THE SicN Mr. Paul Hume's article 
on Church singing. I have read his com Lett 
ments on bad hymns. Co 
It seems to me that these are not un spon 
important matters. When the music is not) 4 
in keeping with the solemn character of | io 
the Mass, then it becomes a serious dis Serie 
traction. ll 
In addition to Mr. Hume's fog-horn [ o¢ 4, 
chorister and others, there are usually | off t 
about half a dozen shrill-voiced females, seal 
seemingly ready to take right off through Be 
the roof. Between those of us who do not Sia 
like this sort of thing and those who seem 
to be thoroughly enjoying themselves, there | ns 
can be little “recalling to mind the Sacred | 
Mysteries,” ete. W. F. Stroy 
SEWELL, N. J. Is 
mat 
Protest = 
} lang 
Mr. Nagel made certain statements which | cue 
he attributes to me, leaving himself the | ther 
dubious loophole word of “apparent,” in I 
the Letters column of THr Sign (Janu | chu 
ary). he 
The truth is that I never made any such | aby 
statements, “apparent” or otherwise. The } fat 
statements he made are entirely his own I 
invention. on 
Careful examination of the evidence by f jt } 
myself and other parties indicates that the 
meaning of Mr. Nagel’s statements cannot 7 wy 
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honestly be even inferred from the letter 
| wrote and which recently appeared in the 
Letters column. 

EpwIN F. WIEGAND 


san BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


Correction 


. I would like to point out that it is 


mot the Marist Fathers, but the Marist 
Brothers who recently opened a_ trade 
school in the Belgian Congo. Your caption 


page 12) was not 
The Marist Fathers are a dis- 
tinct Congregation from the Marist Broth- 
ers. « 
Mr. Marcer G. 
Marist FATHERS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


LACHANCE, S.M. 


Books to Nagasaki 


I was very glad to 
Helen Hester (Jan.). 
of meeting Mrs. Hester 
my two cents’ worth of tribute, too. 

Fighting a battle to keep 
good and educational books flowing to the 
library in Nagasaki, a library which was 
built around the books she personally has 
sent there, Mrs. Hester has had a tough 
time of it. She has sacrificed time and has 
spent a great deal of personal money get- 
ting these books and having them mailed, 
and she’s done it pretty much alone. She 
has made many pleas to people she felt 
could give her financial support she 
could take advantage of the discounts 
many publishing houses have offered her, 
but to very little avail. Books to Nagasaki 
have come to a near standstill. 

I hope the article will help. start 
the wheels 


your article on 
I've had the pleasure 
and I'd like to add 


see 


one-woman 


so 


turning again. 
SUSAN DINEEN 
New York, N. Y. 
Letter to Ex-Husband 
Congratulations on your prompt — re- 


sponse to the Mary E. Lynam request for a 


word or two about the casualties of wan 
that result from the storms which some- 
times beset married life. 

The article itself is fine and your choice 


of time in printing it takes some of the edge 
off the sword Mrs. Lynam 
lesly in the direction of 
Best wishes for another 
interesting magazines. 
Mrs. 


wields so reck- 
her single 
twelve months of 


sister. 


CHARLES E. SIMEON 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Is it better, when a child brings a play- 
mate home, to be ashamed and make ex- 
cuses for a drunken father who uses foul 
language to her mother in front of her 
guest—or is it better for him not to be 
there at all? 

Is it better for a boy of fourteen to 
clutch a long knife in his hand and _ say 


he will kill his father if he doesn’t quit 
abusing his mother—or is it better for the 
father not to be there at all? 

Is it better for the father use foul 
unguage toward the Catholic church, or is 
it better for him not to be there at all .. .? 

ANONYMOUS 


to 


Wyanportr, MICH. 


March, 1955 





OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 





Accredite i Catholic college for women B. 

3.M M degrees Newly-completed at 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti 
fully modern halls of residence fine arts and science; 
theater, and symnasium with largest pool in the East 
Liberal oe vocational home economics, music (NASM 
Acc.), secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librari snalite (ALA <Aec.), drama. radie, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies 
c ‘lubs, public et sports ( spel by the Sisters 


rvant of nny 


sovlate Pleart Mary Catalog. 
Renkeons, Pe at College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


*Mount Aloysius~ 








Junior College for Girls 
Accredited, Liberal arts, music, drama, art, pre- 
laboratory technology. Secretarial, foreign-lan 
guage secretarial, medical sec’l, med. record li- 
brarian. Home economics, merchandising. Also 
high school, college preparatory, general, com- 
mercial. Sports. Social program, Sisters of Mercy. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 








—-Seton Hill College-- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


[ 
| 
| Four-year liberal arts 
| 
| 
| 





Pre-professional tre in 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and larv teacher education: art, 
music, home economics education. Campus 

psery school, 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
national accreditation 


t___Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S__ 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college to yomen LA... B.. 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economies, 
teacher training pre-med., pre-law Stimulating social 
and sport: program Dramatie and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere, 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 


seco 





rheny 








Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted hy the Sisters ef the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early apvlication advised. Catalog: 


Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Conducted by the Sisters of Merc 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 

Specialized courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretari al record librarian 
laboratory es Liberal arts pr ition for tre ansfer 
to senior colle usic and art Relig ion. 2 years. 
A.A., degrees. Activities ‘ Affiliated with 
Catholic U niversity. Catalog 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child 

thberal Arts 
Pre-Professional Training for 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American !nivers' 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphio «» ' DAP 


Jesus 
AB 


Medicine 


NNer 


ties 














ST. MARY OF THE S?RINGS 
College for Woren 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home 
Education—in Nursing 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Chio 


Economics—in Music 








Gilmour Academy 
A Catholic 
Preparatory School 
for Boys 
Fully accredited four year preparatory Courses 


for resident and day students conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 


diana Zeautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and 
cultural activities, Excellent facilities. Wide 
range of sports Small classes Counseling 


and guidance. 





Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. | 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio { 

















' 
COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO | 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- | 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., an S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, i 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co- -operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 
For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
A HEIGHTS .:2ues 
aint Mary-ol-the-Woods EO sichiGan 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Young women live graciously, grow Fully Accredited. Conduc Dominic. 
spiritually, prepare for careers Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science (ilosophy, Musie, 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. Commercial Education; Hone yong ‘Texcuer ‘Train- 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in | ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal snd Pre-Medical i we 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- Year Terminal Course in Secretaris! Work. Exceptions 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive | Opportunities in Art. 


campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted hy the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 45 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, 


MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


IND. 








—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 














Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake St., Aurora, Ill. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers , 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indocr pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accridited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fif h and sixth. 











We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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The Greatest | 
} HOSPITALIZATION | 
VALUE, 
SEVER OFFERED} 


wv 





Smiling and healthy 


today — 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen 
to you, and with shocking suddenness! 


in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your 


life savings if you don’t have enough 
Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! 


PROTECTS YOU and YOUR FAMILY 
ole SICKNESS or ACCIDENT . . 


Look ahead! Think what a blessing ji!) 
will be to fall back on reliable help | 
with those Hospital bills. ACT NOw 














MAIL 
COUPO) 


WE PAY CASH DIRECT TO YOU 


IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 
Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or longer- 
your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits for Sickness or Accident? 
just as long as you stay—there’s absolutely no time limit! 

My, what blessed help! What's more, 




















confinement. This is the way practical 


the “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays off minded folks are protecting theit 
in cash direct to you — regardless of savings against today’s sky-high} 
This Policy is Sold what you may collect from any other Hospital bills. 


Only By Mail! ... It’s insurance policy for the same dis- 


So be wise! If you’re already insured 
Good Anywhere in ability, including Workmen’s Com- with one Policy — get the “NO 
U.S. and Possessions! pensation. This is important — it TIME LIMIT” Policy for vital EXTRA 
If sickness or accident puts 


means you can carry the low cost 
“NO TIME LIMIT” Policy IN ADDI- 


you in a Hospital bed — 
you'll look back and thank 
your lucky stors you were 


protection. Of course if you're not 
insured at all, then by all means get 


TION to any other insurance — then this Policy just as fast as you can — 
wise enough to take out . . f sas 
the "NO TIME LIMIT” collect two ways in case of Hospital before it’s too late. 
Policy. It’s the sensible, 


practical way to protect your own 





bank account agains! the onslaught of 
high Hospital costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through a siege of Hospitol bills. 
They'll tell you what a comfort it is 
to have good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall back on. And we offer you so 
much more for your money. So ACT 
TODAY! Do it before trouble strikes. 


YOU CAN GET MATERNITY 
For slight extra cost husband and wife 
con hove o MATERNITY RIDER attached 
to their regular Policy and this will 
entitle the couple to a liberal Benefit 
for childbirth confinement and care. 


POLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 
Our growth and strength lies in the good service 
we give our Policyholders. We do business in all 


48 states and U. S. possessions 


Claims are paid 
promptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO BENEFITS 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford 
You get generous Hospital Room and Board Benefits for sickness or acci- 
dent (Exclusions: Gov. Hosp., Rest Homes; Mental Diseases, War Casual- 
ties, Suicide.) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 Surgical Operations ... 
in lieu of other benefits you get Lump Cash for accidental death . .. 
Cash Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet . . . special Polio Protection. 
The policy can be continued at policyholder’s or company’s option. 
Maternity Rider is available at slight extra cost. There’s no waiting 
period for benefits to start. One Policy covers individual or entire family, 
birth to age 75. You'll see the low costs in the booklet we send you 
Remember — all benefits are paid in CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DONT 
TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send for our FREE BOOK which 
tells all about this remarkable, low cost insurance value. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK | 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Dept. 355-GN Wilmington 99, Del. 




















Mr aa 


1 Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 
cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 


NO OBLIGATION §§ cit Zone Oe 1 





| take your choice of 
| Passionist 
ee ee ee Sree 


the Passionists, with other fice W Passion prayers 





iable hel 
CT NOW, 


help you live your devotion i 
: : , ull t Hours.” 100 pp., 


% selected prayers, 36 pp. 3% ” 
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to the Passion, 28 pp., 34% 
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ST. PAUL Of The CROSS SAINT GEMMA SAINT GABRIEL Champion of Church & 
m Pope 
Booklet biography of the Yearned to be a Passionist Brief life of the youth who . 
Founder: his’ inspirations nun but earned stigmata & became a saint while only a The action saga of Saint 
achievements, canonization sainthood instead. 64 pp., Passionist student. 64 pp Vincent Strambi, Passionist 
56 pp., 3%” x 6”...66 ..V5e $i,* x 6” I5e Baa ae EE ee ; . se Bishop ; Napoleon. 64 
pp , 6 15¢ 
— cn me nF a 
BROTHER ISIDORE 
Saintly Loybrother 
Jitintto — j 
V4 
14 
nger= | | 
+7 } 
cident? | 
My FY) t holaos Schneiders ; 
limit! »y Nic s Schneiders, C.F 
ractica! : pe . , Faia cn Nee Te 3 ia ; 
g their eulr aaa ie CONFIDENCE IN GOD rHINKING WITH GOD BROTHER ISIDORE 
ek SECON s NG 
cy high ; Still the best of all our “best Written for these times of story of the Pas- 
} Rev. Kenan Carey, C.P., re- sellers’, this booklet of tensien and turmoil, this R s iyl I 
oe the amazing life story “words of encouragement” booklet provides “thought tercessior " re 
. . of Dominic of the Mother of is written to convince you sketches’ to help you in ports ] hat are a 
insured God, the Passionist who re- that above everything else restful, ‘tranquil prayer,” t s reatificatior 
e “NO ceived John Henry Cardinal God craves your love. Print- Beautiful two-color cover It n by Archbishop 
EXTRA Newman into the Catholic ed in large, clear type with reproduces the famous Alter \ en by Re 
Church. 48 pp., 5” x 7”. .10¢ durable finish blue cover painted sculpture of the Re- Nicl Schneiders Cl 
‘re not title stamped in gold. 96 demption by J. S. Sargen & . a 25e 
NI 1 5%” . 25e 64 pp., 5” hee 25 
ans get x 2 » 4 pp., x re 
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1; F. 
j STEPS TO GOD WHISPERINGS TO GOD PASSION PRAYERBOOK ST. GABRIEL, Passionist 

| This pocket book by Rev An earlier pocket book by This prayer book includes r life-story of t 

aw Stephen Sweeney, C.P., is Father Sweeney, now in its special meditations on the yout rf 8 who gave up 
1 Written with simplicity and fourth printing This sets Passion in addition to the wealth & ime to become a 

| brevity, that it may be used forth acts, rules, reasons to prayers and devotions for Passionist He never at- 

l by the busiest daily worker help make your faith more Mass, the Sacraments, Ben- tained tt priesthood but 

! Its aim: to teach the great- fervent As the foreword ediction, Litanies, ete. No. his simpl devout life as 

eeees est of all sciences & arts says, it answers the ques- 54 -- Black simulated stude von sainthood for 
l love of God. 6-page index of tion: What am I to do with leather, red-gold edges $1.75 h Written by Father Ca- 
subjects 84 pp., 4%" x my life? 9-pg. Index, 214 No. 55—(Shown) Black n- n 1 cC.P. Cloth binding. 

I! SU Sc cwse wea sne eaves T5e De. Ge = Te ccc 00s $1.00 uine Morocco leather. .$2.50 278 pp., xX 7%H"......$2,75 





WELCOME TO THE NEW 
nruouc Famity Book CLUB 


Now you can be sure that your family The Catholte Pamily Bog 
will regularly read the kind of books Club provides ® progres a 
that bring special delight and inspira- : and inspire you 

tion to every Catholic . . . Books of — Catholic iiverature 
fiction and non-fiction that are not only = : a we Se See ae 


me against the unhealthy 

4 : : . fluences that assail ; 
enjoyable but enlightening and whole- LF dey: ouch the when 
some as well... in handsome 4 2 atmosphere of your home, 
volumes you will be proud 


to own. 


OF THESE INSPIRING 


NEw caTHoLic BOOKS Yours for Only *2 


if you join now and buy as few as three additional selections during the year 


OMNIBUS VOLUME Contains in full Father John PIUS Xl, PACELLI: POPE OF PEACE, 
Kennedy's LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN, and y Oscar Halecki and Ja eens Xin te 
DON CAMILLO’S DILEMMA, plus two shorter stor- 47---The complete wpe ep eis Be 
ies: THE SMALL MIRACLE, by Paul Gallico, and Pope of Peace. and of the role of the 
THE REASON FOR ANN, by Myles Connolly. This Vatican in world affairs from 1914 to 
material would cost nearly $10 in publishers’ onitions. the present. New, enlarge pert pati 
policies and activities of the Vatican 
THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE, by Bishop Fulton J. through June 1954. (Publisher's edition 
Sheen—The beautiful story of the Mother of God $4-50) 
1 with eloquence and deep understanding by BERNADETTE AND LOURDES, by Mich- 
one of the greatest writers of our time. (Publisher's qe) qe Saint-Pierre—The inspiring story 
edition $3.50) of the beloved Saint and her celebrated 
j . shrine at Lourdes. Includes details of 
SHRINES TO OUR LADY AROUND) = ji The Basilica ‘the great events at Lourdes, the spiritual and physi- 
THE WORLD, by Zsolt Aradi—One > cal healing, and the outstanding miracles. (Publish- 
beautif illustrated er’s edition $3.50) 
put 1ed on the great 
ogg hE STOP, LOOK, AND LIVE, by James Keller—A story 
d dramatic history. Over and a message of faith for each day in the year. 
raph (Publisher's edi- y . Brings new significance to your workaday life. A 
Christopher book by the author of Three Minutes 
A Day and You Can Change The World. 


How You Can Enjoy the Most Interesting and Worthwhile ae ¢ SAVE Mts v0 419.0 
is coupon ° ° . 
Catholic Books — at Remarkable Savings r — 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
Dept. SI-3, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send me AT ONCE the THREE books 
the remarkably low checked below with a bill for only $2.00. If 
selection. poste f am not delighted with all three volumes, I may 
t o ond return them within 10 days, pay nothing, owe 
ume = contains ceria nothing. Otherwise you will enroll me as a 
ich _ as $10.01 ’ member and send me advance notice of coming 
There are no ! selections. I may reject any volume and need 
nd you receive advan take only three additional volumes during the 
Parte ns : me year, at the special membership price of only 
RE thet Lee ENS $2.00 each, postage paid, regardless of their 
auring the n year at 1 original cost. I may cancel my membership at 
lip any time after that. any time thereafter. 
BERNADETTE AND LOURDES 
Join Now — SEND NO MONEY | OMNIBUS VOLUME 


; ; PIUS XII: POPE OF PEACE 
Outstanding Approved Books—at a teal ted eg udge f cts =f nd. ow truly wort! [|] SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
Substantial Saving wi ile these b . oks a c. we will send you y THREE f 


ther ill be one book so outstanding 


THREI volume by its¢ 


STOP, LOOK, AND LIVE 
WORLD'S FIRST LOVE 


s qT € ree é an 

it nod will m 

yuu may retur il 
y nothing, and forget the 

ipon_ now—WITHOUT | 
wanna how much deep | Address 

ym and pleasure membersh iP will | 
you an r family. Mail the coupon | City (if any) P | 
ly to CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK cLuB, Offer Good in U.S:A. Only pec 

hone. S1- 3, Garden City, New York. d 
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